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THE ROOK.—LINES 


THE BEST GIFT. 


Heart, thou wilt grieve no more, 
Darkness is past ; 

Storm-cloud and gloom are o’er, 
Peace come at last. 

Fate smiles at length on 
The web she hath wove, 

Gives one to love me, Heart, 
Some one to love! 


Summer there is but one, 
Day without night ; 
Winter’s a name alone, 
No frost nor blight— 
Grief passes stingless by, 
Cares pointless prove, 
For some one loves me, Heart, 
Some one I love. 


Flowers have sweeter sprung, 
Skies seemed more clear, 
Birds have more blithely sung, 
Heaven seemed so near— 
Life gained a sudden worth, 
All price above, 
Since some one loves me, Heart, 
Since I have loved. 


Harshness, where bides it now ? 
Sorrow, where fled ? 
Weariness buried low, 
Joy come instead. 
Patience that hopeth all, 
Trust to be proved, 
By one that loves me, Heart, 
One that I love. 


Speak to me, silver stream, 
Language thou’st found, 
Soft clouds of sunset’s dream 
Floating around. 
Voices in all of ye, 
Field, brook, and grove, 
Whisper, one loves me, Heart, 
One that I love. 


Sweet rose, thou hast a voice 
In thy soft breath, 

In thy world I rejoice— 
Hark ! what she saith— 

“ Last glimpse of Paradise, 

Where I had birth, 

To thee is granted, 
O daughter of earth ; 

Prize it, and treasure it, 
All else above ”— 

Some one to love thee, Heart, 
Some one to love! 


—National Magazine. 





THE ROOK. 


Let the Skylark make her boast 

Of the high and laurelled host 

Who howe hailed her Heaven’s Chorister so 
ong: 

Let the Nightingale repeat 

In her treble, low and sweet, 

The lays that in her honor have been sung ; 





SEASON OF SICKNESS. 


Let each bird in her degree, 
In the cloud, or on the tree, 
Have the meed of praiseful song which is her 


due, 

Her proper tribute, whether 

For her song or for her feather— 

But my Rook must have her commendation 
too. 

Though her voice be somewhat hoarse, 

Yet her language is not coarse, 

As the case is with the parrot and the pye; 

Though the hue be modest black, 

She wears satin on her back, 

And as fine as any bird that wings in the sky! 

Though her notes are not a score, 

Yet she owns a many more 

Than the Cuckoo, in whose praise all bards 
agree, 

While their private lives—I guess, 

Mr. R. ’twould quite distress 

To name his wife with such a bird as she! 

Oh, to see her pick up sticks 

(Which to her are stone and bricks), 

For the building of her mansion in the elm! 

Oh, to see her mother-beak 

Far too full of worms to speak— 

?Tis a lesson for her sex throughout the realm $ 

True it is, at morn and eve, 

When they seck their nests or leave, 

There seems often not a little to be said ; 

But, again, of this we’re certain, 

They’ve no lectures of the curtain, 

And they shut their golden beaks when they’re 
abed ! 

Oh, in sooth, I love that clangor 

That, with solemn, dreamy languor, 

Floateth o’er the leafless tree-tops in the 
spring, 

When, with haif-shut, dusky pinion, 

In the March wind’s blue dominion, 

The Rook unto the swaying branch doth cling ; 

For its slumbrous music yields 

Visions of familiar fields, 

Dear places whither Memory loves to roam, 

Many a face and many a voice 

That can bid this heart rejoice, 

Though in exile from its friends and from its 
home. 

—Chambers’s Journal. 





LINES IN A SEASON OF SICKNESS. 
BY A GOOD LIVER. 
My stomach’s ever craving for enjoyment 
And I supply it, 
Because, from diet, 
I do derive unspeakable enjoyment. 


But then there comes the melancholy question, © 


Why do I suffer, 
A poor old buffer, 
So much from gout and bile and indigestion ? 


Some people gorge their brains with erudition, 
Learning and thinking ; 
Eating and drinking P 
So I’ve overworked my organs of nutrition. 
—Punch. 
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CONCERNING GROWING OLD. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
CONCERNING GROWING OLD. 


I was sitting, on a very warm and bright 
summer morning, upon a gravestone in the 
churchyard. It was a flat gravestone, ele- 
vated upon four little pillars, and covering 
the spot where sleeps the mortal part of a 
venerable clergyman who preceded me in 
my parish, and who held the charge of it for 
sixty years. I had gone down to the church- 
yard, as usual, for a while after breakfast, 
with a little companion, who in those days 
was generally with me wherever I went. 
And while she was walking about, attended 
by a solemn dog, I sat down in the sunshine 
on the stone, gray with lichen, and green 
with moss. I thought of the old gentleman 
who had slept below for fifty years. I won- 
dered if he had sometimes come to the 
churchyard after breakfast before he began 
his task of sermon-writing. I reflected how 
his heart, mouldered into dust, was. now so 
free from all the little heats and worries 
which will find their way into even the 
quietest life in this world. And sitting there, 
I put my right hand upon the mossy stone. 
The contrast of the hand upon the green 
surface caught the eye of my companion, who 
was not four years old. She came slowly 
up, and laid down her own hand beside mine 
on the mossy expanse. And after looking 
at it in various ways for several minutes, 
and contrasting her own little hand with the 
weary one which is now writing this page, 


she asked, thoughtfully and doubtfully, — | 


Was your hand ever alittle hand like mine? 

Yes, I said, as I spread it out on the stone, 
and looked at it: it seems a very short time 
since that was a little hand like yours. It 
was a fat little hand: not the least like those 
thin fingers and many wrinkles now. When 
it grew rather bigger, the fingers had gener- 
ally various deep cuts, got in making and 
rigging ships: those were the days when I 
intended to be a sailor. It gradually grew 
bigger, as all little hands will do, if spared 
in this world. And now, it has done a great 
many things. It has smoothed the heads 
of many children, and the noses of various 
horses. It has travelled, I thought to my- 
self, along thousands of written pages. It 
has paid away money, and occasionally re- 
ceived it. In many things that hand has 
fallen short, I thought; yet several things 
which that hand found to do, it did with its 
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jmight. So here, I thought, were three hands, 
not far apart. There was the little hand of 
infancy ; four daisics were lying near it on 
the gravestone where it was laid down to 
compare with mine. Then the rather skinny 
| and not very small hand, which is doing now 
the work of life. And a couple of yards be- 
neath, there was another hand, whose work 
was over. It was a hand which had written 
many sermons, preached in that plain church; 
which had turned over the leaves of the 
‘large pulpit-Bible (very old and shabby) 
which I turned over now; which had often 
‘opened the door of the house where now I 
‘live. And when I got up from the grave- 
| stone, and was walking quietly homeward, 
|many thoughts came into my mind Con- 
CERNING GLOWING OLD. 

And, indeed, many of the most affecting 
‘thoughts which can ever enter the human 
'mind are concerning the lapse of Time, and 
| the traces which its lapse leaves upon human 
|'beings. There is something that touches 
us in the bare thought of Growing Old. I 
know a house on certain of whose walls there 
hang portraits of members of the family for 
many years back. It is not a grand house, 
where, to simple minds, the robes of brocade 
and the suits of armor fail to carry home 
the idea of real human beings. It ‘is the 
house of a not wealthy gentleman. The 
portraits represent people whose minds did 











not run much upon deep speculations or 
upon practical politics; but who, no doubt, 
had many thoughts as to how they should 
succeed in getting the ends to meet. With 
such people does the writer feel at home: 
with such, probably, does the majority of 
his readers. I remember, there, the por- 
trait of a frail old lady, plainly on the fur- 
thest confines of life. More than fourscore 
years had left their trace on the venerable 
head: you could fancy you saw the aged 
hands shaking. Opposite there hung the 
picture of a blooming girl, in the fresh May 
of beauty. The blooming girl was the 
mother of the venerable dame of fourscore. 
Painting catches but a glimpse of time; but 
it keeps that glimpse. On the canvas the 
face never grows old. As Dekker has it, 
‘‘False colors last after the true be fled.” 
I have often looked at the two pictures, ina 
confused sort of reverie. If you ask what 
it is that I thought of in looking at them, I 





truly cannot tell you. The fresh young 
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beauty was the mother: the aged grand-dame 
was the child: that was really all. But 
there are certain thoughts upon which you 
can vaguely brood for a long time. 

You remember reading how upon a day, 
not many years since, certain miners, work- 
ing far under ground, came upon the body 
of a poor fellow who had perished in the 
suffocating pit forty years before. Some 
chemical agent, to which the body had been 
subjected —an agent prepared in the labor- 
atory of nature—had effectually arrested the 
progress of decay. They brought it up to 
the surface: and for a while, till it crumbled 
away, through exposure to the atmosphere, 
it lay there, the image of a fine sturdy young 
man. No convulsion had passed over the 
face in death: the features were tranquil ; 
the hair was black as jet. No one recog- 
nized the face: a generation had grown up 
since the day on which the miner went down 
his shaft for the last time. But a tottering, 
old woman, who had hurried from her cot- 
tage at hearing the news, came up: and she 
knew again the face which through all these 
years she had never quite forgot. The poor 
miner was to have been her husband the day 
after that on which he died. They were 
rough people, of course, who were looking 
on: a liberal education and refined feelings 
are not deemed essential to the man whose 
work it is to get up coals, or even tin: but 
there were no dry eyes there when the gray- 
headed old pilgrim cast herself upon the 
youthful corpse, and poured out to its deaf 
ear many words of endearment, unused for 
forty years. It was a touching contrast: 
the one so old, the other so young. They 
had both been young, these long years ago: 
but time had gone on with the living, and 
stood still with the dead. It is difficult to 
account for the precise kind and degree of 
feeling with which we should have witnessed 
the little picture. I state the fact: I can 
say no more. I mention it in proof of my 
principle, that a certain vague pensiveness 
is the result of musing upon the lapse of 
time; and a certain undefinable pathos of 
any incident which brings strongly home to 
us that lapse and its effects. 

“Tn silence Matthew lay, and eyed 

The spring beneath the tree : 


And thus the dear old man replied, 
The gray-haired man of glee: 


«No check, no stay, that streamlet fears— 
How merrily it goes ? 
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Twill murmur on a thousand years, 
And flow as now it flows. 


“¢ And here, on this delightful day, 
I cannot choose but think 
How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 
Beside this fountain’s brink. 


i: “a are dim with childish tears, 
y heart is idly stirred, 
For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard.’ ” 


That is really the sum of what is to be 
said on the subject. And it has always ap- 
peared to me that Mr. Dickens has shown 
an amount of philosophical insight which 
does not always characterize him, when he 
wrote certain reflections, which he puts in 
the mouth of one Mr. Roker, who was a 
turnkey in the Fleet Prison. Ido not know 
why it should be so; but these words are 
to me more strikingly truthful than almost 
any others which the eminent author ever 
produced :— 


“«You remember Tom Martin, Neddy? 
Bless my dear eyes,’ said Mr. Roker, shaking 
his head slowly from side to side, and gazing 
abstractedly out of the grated window before 
him, as if he were fondly recalling some peace- 
ful scene of his early youth, ‘it seems but yes- 
terday that he whopped the coal-heaver down at 
the Fox-under-the-Hill, by the wharf there. I 
think I can see him now, a coming up the Strand 
between two street-keepers, a little sobered by 
the bruising, with a patch o’ winegar and brown 
paper over his right eyelid, and that ’cre lovely 
bull-dog, as pinned the little boy arterwards, a 
following at his heels. What arum thing Time 
is, aint it, Neddy ?’” 

Here we find, truthfully represented, an 
essential mood of the human mind. It is a 
more pleasing picture, perhaps, that comes 
back upon us in startling freshness, making 
us wonder if it is really so long ago since 
then, and our sentiment with regard to time 
is more elegantly expressed; but it really 
comes tothis. You can say no more of time 
than that it is a strange, undefinable, inex- 
plicable thing; and when, by some caprice 
of memory, some long-departed scene comes 
vividly back, what more definite thing can 
you do than just shake your head, and gaze 
cbatesctallly, like Mr. Roker? Like distant 
bells upon the breeze, some breath from 
childhood shows us plainly fora moment the 
little thing that was ourself. What more 
can you do but look at the picture, and feel 
that it is strange? More important things 
have been forgotten; but you remember 
how, when you were four years old, you ran 
a race along a path with a green slope beside 
it, and st the small shadow keeping 
pace with you along the green slope; or you 
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recall the precise feeling with which you sat 
down in the railway carriage on the day 
when you first came home from school for the 
holidays, and felt the train glide away. And 
when these things return, what can you do but 
lean your head upon your hand, and vaguel 
muse and feel? I ra always much ad- 
mired the truthful account of the small boy’s 
fancies, as he sits and gazes into the glowing 
fire “ with his wee round face.” Mr. Bal- 
lantine is a true philosopher as well as a true 
poet. 

“For . sae-sage he looks, what can the laddie 

ken ? 

He’s THINKIN’ UPON NAETHING, like mony 

mighty men!” 

We can all “think of naething,” and 
think of it for a long time, while yet the 
mind is by no means a blank. 

It is very easy, in one sense, to grow old. 
You have but to sit still and do nothing, and 
time passing over you will make you old. 
But to grow old wisely and genially, is one 
of the most difficult tasks to which a human 
being can ever set himself. It is-very hard 
to make up your mind to it. Some men 
grow old, struggling and recalcitrating, 
dragged along against their will, clinging to 
each. birthday as the drowning man catches 
at an overhanging bough. Some folk grow 
old, gracefully and fittingly. I think that, 
as a general rule, the people who least re- 
luctantly grow old, are worthy men and wo- 
men, who see their children growing up into 
all that is good and admirable, with equal 
steps to those by which they feel themselves 
to be growing downward. A better, nobler, 
and happier self, they think, will take their 
good ; and in all the success, honor, and 

appiness of that new self, they can feel a 

urer and worthier pride than they ever felt 
in their own. But the human being who 
has no one to represent him when he is gone, 
will naturally wish to put off the time of his 

oing as long as may be. It seems to be a 
difficult thing to hit the medium between 
clinging foolishly to youth and making an 
affected parade of age. Entire naturalness 
upon this subject appears to be very hard of 
attainment. You know how many people, 
men as well as women, erent to be younger 
than they really are. I have found various 
motives lead to this pretence. I have known 
men, distinguished at a tolerably early age 
in some walk of intellectual exertion, who in 
announcing their age (which they frequently 
did without any necessity), were wont to de- 
duct three or five years from the actual tale, 
plainly with the intention of making their 
talent and skill more remarkable, by adding 
the element of these being developed at a 
wonderfully early stage of life. They wished 
to be recognized as infant phenomena. To 











be an eloquent preacher is always an ex- 
cellent thing; but how much more wonder- 
ful if the preacner be no more than twenty- 
two or twenty-three. To repeat The Batile 
of Hohenlinden is a worthy achievement, but 
the foolish parent pats his child’s head with 
special exultation, as he tells you that his 
child, who has just repeated that popular 
poem, is no more than two years old. It is 
not improbable that the child’s real age is 
two years and eleven months. It is very 
likely that the preacher’s real age is twenty- 
eight. I remember hearing of a certain cler- 
ical person who, presuming on a very youth- 
ful aspect, gave himself out as twenty-four, 
when in fact he was thirty. I happened ac- 
cidentally to see the register of that individ- 
ual’s baptism, which took place five years 
before the period at which he said he was 
born. The fact of this document’s existence 
was made known to the man, by way of 
correcting his singular mistake. He saw it; 
but he clung to the fond delusion; anda 
year or two afterwards I read with much 
amusement in a newspaper some account of 
a speech made by him, into which account 
was incorporated an assurance that the speech 
was the more remarkable, inasmuch as the 
youthful orator was no more than twenty- 
four! Very, very contemptible, you say ; 
and I entirely agree with you. And apart 
from the dishonesty, I do not think that judi- 
cious people will value very highly the crude 
fruit which has been forced to a certain ripe- 
ness before its time. Let us have the ma- 
ture thing. Give us intellectual beef rather 
than intellectual veal. In the domain of 
poetry, great nes have occasionally been 
done at a very early age; for you do not in- 
sist upon sound and judicious views of life 
in poetry. For plain sense and practical 
guidance, you go elsewhere. But in every 
other department of literature, the value of 
a production is in direct proportion to the 
amount of the experience which it embodies. 
A man can speak with authority only of that 
which he has himself felt and known. A 
man cannot paint portraits till he has seen 
faces. And all feeling, and most moods of 
mind, will be very poorly described by one 
who takes his notion of them at second-hand. 
When you are very young yourself, you may 
read with sympathy the writings of. very 
young men; but when you have reached 
maturity, and learned by experience the de- 
tails and realities of life, you will be con- 
scious of a certain indefinable want in such 
writings. And I do not know that this de- 
fect can be described more definitely than 
by saying that the entire thing is veal, not 
beef. You have the immature animal. You 
have the “ berries harsh and crude.” 

But long after the period at which it is 
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possible to assume the position of the infant 

henomenon, you still find many men anx- 
ious to represent themselves as a good deal 
younger than they are. To the population 
of Britain generally, ten years elapse before 
one census is followed by the next; but 
some persons, in these ten years, grow no 
more than two or three years older. Let me 
confess to an extreme abhorrence of such 
men. Their conduct affects me with an in- 
describable disgust. I dislike it more than 
many things which in themselves are proba- 
bly more evil morally. Such men are, in 
the essential meaning of the word, humbugs. 
They are shams ; impostures; false pretences. 
They are an embodied falsehood ; their very 
personality is a lie; and you don’t know 
what about them may next prove to be a 
deception. Looking at a man who says he 
is forty-three when in fact he is above sixty, 
I suspect him all over. I am in doubt 
whether his hair, his teeth, his eyes, are 
real. Ido not know whether that breadth 
of chest be the development of manly bone 
and muscle, or the skilful padding of the 
tailor. I am not sure how much is the man, 
and how much the work of his valet. I sus- 


pect that his whiskers and moustache are 
dyed. I look at his tight boots, and think 
how they must be tormenting his poor old 


corny feet. I admire his affected buoyancy 
of manner, and think how the miserable 
creature must collapse when he finds himself 
alone, and is no longer compelled by the 
presence of company to put himself on the 
stretch, and carry on that wretched acting. 
When I see the old reptile whispering in a 
corner to a girl of eighteen, or furtively 
squeezing her in a waltz, I should like ex- 
tremely to take him by the neck, and shake 
him till he came into the pieces of which he 
is made up. And when I have heard (long 
ago) such a one, with a hideous gloating 
relish telling a profane or indecent story; or 
instilling cynical and impious notions of life 
and things into the minds of young lads; or 
(more disgusting still) using phrases of 
double meaning in the presence of innocent 
young women, and enjoying their innocent 
ignorance of his sense; I have thought that 
I was beholding as degraded a phase of hu- 
man nature as you will find on the face of 
this sinful neil. O venerable age; gray, 
wise, kindly, sympathetic; before which I 
shall never cease reverently to bend, respect- 
ing even what I may (wrongly perhaps) 
esteem your prejudices; that you should be 
caricatured and degraded in that foul, old 
leering satyr! And if there be a thing on 
earth that disgusts one more than even the 
thought of the animal himself, it is to think 
of ministers of religion (prudently pious) 
who will wait meekly in his ante-cbamber 
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jand sit humbly at his table, because he is an 
earl or a duke! 

But though all this be so, there is a sense 
in which I interpret the clinging to youth, in 
which there is nothing caamanitihie about 
it, but much that is touching and pleasing. 
I abominate the padded, rouged, dyed old 
sham; but I heartly respect the man or wo- 
man, pensive and sad, as some little circum- 
stance has impressed upon them the fact 
that they are growing old. A man or wo- 
man is a fool, who is indignant at being 
called the old lady or the old gentleman when 
these phrases state the truth; but there is 
nothing foolish or unworthy when some such; 
occurrence brings it home to us, with some- 
thing of a shock, that we are no longer* 
reckoned among the young, and that the in- 
nocent and impressionable days of childhood 
(so well remembered) are beginning to be 
far away. Weare drawing nearer, we know, 
to certain solemn realities of which we 
speak much and feel little ; the undiscovered 
country (humbly sought through the pilgrim- 
age of life) is looming in the distance before. 
We feel that life is not long, and is not com- 
monplace, when it is regarded as the portal 
to eternity. And probably nothing will 
oon | back the season of infancy and early 
youth upon any thoughtful man’s mind so 
vividly as the sense that he is growing old. 
How short a time since then! You look at 
your great brown hand. Itseems but yester- 
day since a boy-companion (gtay now) tried 
to print your name upon the little paw, and 
there was not room. You remember it (is it 
five-and-twenty years since?) as it looked 
when laid on the head of a friendly dog, two 
or three days before you found him poisoned 
and dead; and helped, not without tears, to 
bury him in the garden under an apple-tree. 
You see, as plainly as if you saw it now, his 
brown eye, as it looked at you in life for the 
last time. And as you feel these things, you 
quite unaffectedly and sincerely put otf, time 
after time, the period at which you will ac- 
cept it asa fact, that you are old. Twenty- 
eight, thirty, thirty-five, forty-eight, mark 
years on reaching which you will still feel 
yourself young; many men honestly think 
that sixty-five or sixty-eight is the prime of 
life. A less amiable accompaniment of this 
pleasing belief is often found in a dispo- 
sition to call younger men (and not very 
young) boys. { have heard that word uttered 
in a very spiteful tone, as though it were a 
name of great reproach. There are few epi- 
thets which I have ever heard applied in a 
manner betokening greater bitterness, than 
that of a clever lad. You remember how Sir 
Robert Walpole hurled the charge of youth 
against Pitt. You remember how Pitt (or 
Dr. Johnson for him) defended himself with 
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great force of argument against the imputa- 
tion. Possibly in some cases envy is at the 
root of the matter. Notevery man has the 
magnanimity of Sir Bulwer Lytton, who tells 
us so frankly and so often how much he 
would like to be young again if he could. 
To grow old is so serious a matter, that it 
always appears to me as if there were some- 
thing like profanation in putting the fact or 
its attendant circumstances in a ludicrous 
manner. It is not a fit thing to joke about. 
A funny man might write a comic descrip- 
tion of the way in which starving sailors on a 
raft used up their last poor allotments of 
bread and water, and watched with sinking 
hearts their poor stock decrease. Or he 
might record in a fashion that some people 
would laugh at, the gradual sinking of a 
family which had lost its means through de- 
gree after degree in the social scale, till the 
workhouse was reached at last. But I do 
not think there is any thing really amusing 
in the spectacle of a human being giving up 
hold after hold to which he had clung, and 
sinking always lower and lower;, and there 
is no doubt that, in a physical sense, we soon 
come to do all that in the process of grow- 
ing old. And though you may put each little 
mortification, each petty coming down, in a 
way amusing to bystanders, it should always 
be remembered that each may imply a se- 
vere pang on the part of the man _ himself. 
Wesmile when Mr. Dickens tells us concern- 
ing his hero, Mr. Tupman, that , 
“Time and feeding had expanded that once 
romantic form ; the black silk waistcoat had be- 
come more and more developed; inch by inch 
had the gold watch-chain beneath it disappeared 
from within the range of 'Tupman’s vision ; and 
gradually had the capacious chin encroached 
upon the borders of the white cravat; but the 
soul of Tupman had known no change.” =e 


Now, although Mr. Tupman was an ex- 
ceedingly fat man physically, and morally 
(to say the truth) a very great fool, you may 
rely upon it that as each little circumstance 
had occurred which his biographer has re- 
corded, it would be a very serious circum- 
stance in the feeling of poor Tupman him- 
self. And this not nearly so much for the 
little personal mortification implied in each 
step of expanding bulk and lessening agility, 
but because each would be felt as a milestone, 
marking the progress of Tupman from his 
cradle to his grave. Each would be some- 
thing to signify that the innocence and fresh- 
ness of childhood were left so much further 
behind, and that the reality of life was grow- 
ing more hard and prosaic. It is some feel- 
ing like this which makes it a sad thing to 
lay aside an old coat which one has worn for 
alongtime. Itisadecided step. Ofcourse 
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we all know that time goes on as fast when 
its progress is unmarked as when it is noted. 
And each day that the coat went on was an 
onward stage as truly as the day when the 
coat went off;’ but in this world we must 
take things as they are to our feelings: and 
there is something that very strongly ap- 
peals to our feeling in a decided beginning 
or a decided ending. Do not laugh, thought- 
less folk, at the poor old maid, who persists 
in going bareheaded long after she ought to 
have taken to caps. You cannot know how 
much further away that change would make 
her days of childhood seem : how much more 
remote and dim and faint it would make the 
little life, the face, the voice of the young 
brother or sister that died when they both 
were children together. Do not fancy that 
it is mere personal vanity which prompts 
that clinging to apparent youth: feelings 
which are gentle, pure, and estimable may 
protest against any change from the old fa- 
miliar way. Do not smile at the phrases of 
the house when there are gray-headed boys, 
and girls on the lower side of forty-five: it 
would be a terrible sacrifice, it would make 
a terrible change, to give up the old names. 
You thoughtless young people are ready to 
deride Mr. Smith when he appears in his 
new wig. You do not think how, when poor 
Smith went to Truefitt’s to get it, he thought 
many thoughts of the long-departed mother, 
whom he remembers dimly on her sick-bed 
smoothing down her little boy’s hair, thick 
enough then. And when you see Mr. Rob- 
inson puffing up the hill with purpled face 
and laboring breath, do you think that poor 
Robinson does not remember the days when 
he was the best runner at school? Perhaps 
he tells you at considerable length about 
these days. Well, listen patiently: some 
day you may be telling long stories too. 
There is a peculiar sadness in thinking of 
exertions of body or mind to which we were 
once equal, but to which we are not equal 
now. You remember the not very earnest 
Swift, conscious that the “ decay at the top” 
had begun, bursting into tears as he read 
one of his early works, and exclaiming, 
‘¢‘ Heavens, what a genius I had when I 
wrote that!” What is there more touching 
than the picture of poor Sir Walter, wheeled 
like a child in a chair through the rooms 
at Abbotsford, and suddenly exclaiming, 
“Come, this is sad idleness,” and insisting 
on beginning to dictate a new tale, in which 
the failing powers of the great magician ap- 
peared so sadly, that large as its marketable 
value would have been, it never was suffered 
to appear in print. Probably the sense of 
enfeebled faculties is a sadder thing than 
the sense of diminished physical power, 
Probably Sir Isaac Newton, in his later days, 
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when he sat down to his own mathematical 
demonstrations, and could not understand 
them or follow them, felt more bitterly the 
wear of advancing time than the gray-headed 
Highlander sitting on a stone at his cottage 
door in the sunshine, and telling you how, 
long ago, he could breast the mountain with 
the speed of a deer; or than the crippled 
soldier, who leans upon his crutch, and tells 
how, many years ago, that shaky old hand 
had cut down the French cuirassier. But 
in either case it is a sad thing to think of 
exertions once ‘put forth, and work once 
done, which could not be done or put forth 
now. Change for the worse is always a sor- 
rowful thing. And the aged man, in the 
respect of physical power, and the — 
for intellectual exertion, has “seen better 
days.” You do not like to think that in any 
respect you are falling off. You are not 
pleased at being told that ten years ago you 
wrote a plainer hand or spoke in a rounder 
voice. It is mortifying to find that whereas 
you could once walk at five miles an hour, 
you can now accomplish no more than three 
and a half. Now, in a hundred ways, at 
every turn, and by a host of little wounding 
facts, we are compelled to feel as we grow 
old that we are falling off. As the com- 
plexion roughens, as the hair thins off, as 
we come to stoop, as we blow tremendously 
if we attempt to run, the man of no more 


than middle age is conscious of a bodily de- 


cadence. And advancing years make the 
wise man sadly conscious of a mental deca- 
dence too. Let us be thankful that if phys- 
ical and intellectual decline must come at a 
certain stage of growing old, there are re- 
spects in which, so long as we live, we may 
have the comfort of thinking that we are 
growing better. The higher nature may 
daily be reaching a nobler development; 
when “ heart and flesh faint and fail,” when 
the clay tenement is turhing frail and shat- 
tered, the better part within may show in 
all moral grace as but a little lower than the 
angels. Age need not necessarily be “ dark 
and unlovely,” as Ossian says it is; and the 
conviction that in some respect, that in the 
most important of all respects, we are grow- 
ing better, tends mightily to strip age of 
that sense of falling off which is the bitterest 
thing about it. And as the essential nature 
of growing old ;—its essence as a sad thing; 
—lies in the sense of decadence, the convic- 
tion that in almost any thing we are gain- 
ing ground has a wonderful power to enable 
us cheerfully to grow old. A man will con- 
tentedly grow fatter, balder, and puffier, if 
he feels assured that he is pushing on to 
eminence at the bar or in politics; and if he 
takes his seat upon the woolsack even at the 


age of seventy-five, though he might now | HIL 





seek in vain to climb the trees he climbed 
in youth, or to play at leapfrog as then, still 
he is conscious that his life on the whole has 
been a progress; that he is on the whole 
better now than he was in those days which 
were his best days physically; that to be 
lord chancellor, albeit a venerable one, is, 
as the world goes, a more eminent thin 
than to be the gayest and most active o 
midshipmen. And so on the whole he is 
content to grow old, because he feels that in 
growing he has not on the whole been com- 
ng down hill. 

The supremely mortifying thing is, to feel 
that the physical decadence which comes 
with growing old, is not counterbalanced by 
any improvement whatsoever. We shall not 
mind much about growing less agile and less 
beautiful, if we think that we are growing 
wiser and better. The gouty but wealthy 
merchant, who hobbles with difficulty to his 
carriage, feels that after all he has made an 
advance upon those days in which, if free 
from gout, he was devoid of pence ; and if he 
did not hobble, he had no carriage into 
which he might get in that awkward man- 


ner. The gray-haired old lady who was a 


beauty once, is consoled for her growing old, 
if in he age she is admitted to the society 
of the county, while in her youth she was 
confined to the society of the town. Make 
us feel that we are better in something, and 
we shall be content to be worse in many 
things ; but it is miserable to think that in 
all thiigs we are falling off, or even in all 
things standing still. A man would be very 
much mortified to think that at fifty he did 
not write materially better sermons, essays, 
or articles than he did at five-and-twenty. 
In many things he knows the autumn of life 
is a falling-off from its spring-time. He has 
ceased to dance; his voice quavers abom- 
inably when he tries to sing ; he has no fancy 
now for climbing hills, and he shirks walks 
of forty miles a day. Perhaps deeper wrin- 
kles have been traced by time on the heart 
than on the forehead, and the early freshness 
of feeling is gone. But surely, in mellowed 
experience, in sobered and sound views of 
things, in tempered expectations, in patience, 
in sympathy, in kindly charity, in insight 
into God’s ways and dealings, he is better 
now a thousand times than he was then. 
He has worked his way through the hectic 
stage in which even able and thoughtful men 
fancy that Byron was a great poet. A 
sounder judgment and a severer taste direct 
him now; in all things, in short, that make 
the essence of the manly nature, he is a 
better and further advanced man than he 
ever was before. The physical nature says, 
by many little signs, WE ARE GOING DOWN 
L; the spiritual nature testifies by many 
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noble gains and acquirements, WE ARE GO- 
ING ONWARD AND UPWARD! It seems to me 
that the clergyman’s state of feeling must be 
a curious one, who, on a fine Sunday morn- 
ing, when he is sixty, can take out of his 
drawer a sermon which he wrote at five-and- 
twenty, and go and preach it with perfect 
approval and without the alteration of a 
word. It is somewhat mortifying, no doubt, 
to look at a sermon which you wrote seven 
or eight years since, and which you then 
thought brilliant eloquence, and to find that 
in your present judgment it is no better than 
tawdry fustian. But still, my friend, even 
though you grudge to find that you must 
throw the sermon aside and preach it no 
more, are you not secretly pleased at this 
proof how much your mind has grown in 
these years? It is pleasant to think that 
you have not been falling off, not standing 
still. The wings of your imagination are 
somewhat clipped indeed, and your style has 
lost something of that pith which goes with 
want of consideration. Some youthful judges 
may think that you have sadly fallen off; 
but you are content in the firm conviction 
that you have vastly improved. It was veal 
then: it is beef now. I remember hearing 
with great interest how a venerable professor 
of fourscore wrote in the last few weeks of 
his life a little course of lectures on a certain 
debated point of theology. He had out- 
grown his former notions upon the subject. 
The old man said his former lectures upon it 
did not do him justice. Was it not a pleas- 
ant sight—the aged tree bearing fruit to the 
last? Howit must have pleased and soothed 
the good map amid many advancing infirm- 
ities to persuade himself (justly or unjustly) 
that in the most important respect he was 
going onward still! 

It is indeed a pleasant sight to kindly on- 
lookers, and it is a sustaining and consoling 
thing to the old man himself, when amid phys- 
ical decadence there is intellectual growth. 
But this is not a common thing. As a gen- 
eral rule it cannot be doubted that, intellec- 
tually, we top the summit sometime before 
fourscore, and begin to go down hill. I do 
not wish to turn my essays into sermons ; or 
to push upon my readers in Fraser things 
more fitly addressed to my congregation on 
Sundays : still, let me say that in the thought 
that growing old implies at last a decay both 
mental and bodily, and that unrelieved go- 
ing down is a very sad thing to feel or to 
see, I find great comfort in remembering 
that as regards the best and noblest of all 
characteristics, the old man may be progress- 
ing to the last. In all those beautiful qual- 
ities which most attract the love and rever- 
ence of those around, and which fit for purer 
and happier company than can be found in 
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this world, the aged man or woman may be 
growing still. In the last days, indeed, it 
may be ripening rather than growing: mel- 
lowing, not expanding. But to do that is to 
‘* grow in grace.” And doubtless the yel- 
low harvest-field in September is an advance 
upon the fresh green blades of June. You 
may like better to look upon the wheat that 
is progressing towards ripeness; but the 
wheat which as reached ripeness is not a 
falling off. The stalks will not bend now, 
without breaking: you rub the heads, and 
the yellow chaff that wraps the grain, crum- 
bles off in dust. But it is beyond a question 
that there you see wheat at its best. 

Still, not forgetting this, we must all feel 
it sad to see human beings as they grow old, 
retrograding in material comforts and advan- 
tages. It isa mournful thing to see: a man 
grower poorer as he is growing older, or los- 
ing position in any way. If it were in my 
power, I would make all barristers, above 
sixty, judges. They ought to be put in a 
situation of dignity and independence. You 
don’t like to go into a court of justice, and 
there behold a thin, gray-headed counsel, 
somewhat shaken in nerve, looking rather 
frail, battling away with a full-blooded, con- 
fident, hopeful, impudent fellow, five-and- 
twenty years his junior. The youthful, big- 
whiskered, roaring, and bullying advocate is 
sure to be held in much the greater estima- 
tion by attorney’s clerks. The old gentle- 
man’s day is over; but with lessening prac- 
tice and disappointed hopes he must drive 
on at the bar still. I wish I were a chief 
justice, that by special deference and kind- 
sine of manner, I might daily soothe some- 
what the feelings of that aging man. But it 
is especially in the case of the clergy that 
one sees the painful sight of men growin 
poorer as they are growing older. I thin 
of the case of a clergyman who at his first 
start was rather fortunate: who gets a nice 
parish at six-and-twenty: I mean a parish 
which is a nice one for a man of six-and- 
twenty: and who never gets any other pre- 
ferment, but in that parish grows old. Don’t 
we all know how pretty and elegant every 
thing was about him at first: how trim and 
weedless were his garden and shrubbery: 
how rosy his carpets, how airy his window- 
curtains, how neat though slight all his fur- 
niture: how graceful, merry, and _ nicely 
dressed the young girl who was his wife: 
how (besides hosts of parochial improve- 
ments) he devised numberless little changes 
about his dwelling: rustic bowers, moss- 
| houses, green mounts, labyrinthine walks, 
| fantastically trimmed yews, root-bridges over 
, the little stream, But as his family increased, 
| his income stood still. It was hard enough 
| work to make the ends meet even at first, 
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though young hearts are hopeful: but with 
six or seven children, with boys who must 
be sent to college, with girls who must be 
educated as ladies, with the prices of all 
things ever increasing, with multiplying bills 
from the shoemaker, tailor, dressmaker ; the 
poor parson grows yearly poorer. The rosy 
face of the young wife has now deep lines 
of care: the weekly sermon is dull and spir- 
itless: the parcel of books comes no more: 
the carpets grow threadbare but are not re- 
placed: the furniture becomes creaky and 
rickety: the garden walks are weedy: the 
bark peels off the rustic verandah: the moss- 
house falls much over to one side: the friends, 
far away, grow out of all acquaintance. The 
parson himself, once so precise in dress, is 
shabby and untidy now; and his wife’s neat 
figure is gone: the servants are of inferior 
class, coarse and insolent: perhaps the bur- 
den of hopeless debt presses always with its 
dull, dead weight upon the poor clergyman’s 
heart. There is little spring in him to push 
off the invasion of fatigue and infection, and 
he is much exposed to both; and should he 
be taken away, who shall care for the widow 
and the fatherless, losing at once their head, 
their home, their means of living? Even 
you, non-clerical reader, know precisely what 
describe : hundreds have seen it : and such 
will agree with me when I say that there is 
no sadder sight than that of a clergyman, 
with a wife and children, growing poor as he 
is growing old. Oh, that I had the fortune 
of John Jacob Astor, that I might found, 
once for all, a fund that should raise forever 
above penury and degradation the widows 
and the orphans of rectory, vicarage, par- 
sonage, and manse! 
And even when the old man has none de- 
ending upon him for bread, to be provided 
rom his lessening store, there is something 
inexpressibly touching and mournful in the 
spectacle of an old man who must pinch and 
screw. You do not mind a bit about a hope- 
ful young lad having to live in humble lodg- 
ings up three pair of stairs; or about such 
a one having a limited number ef shirts, 
stockings, and boots, and needing to be very 
careful and saving as to his clothes ; or about 
his having very homely shaving-things, or 
hair-brushes which are a good deal worn out. 
The young fellow can stand all that: it is 
all quite right: let him bear the yoke in his 

outh: he may look forward to better days. 

‘or does there seem in the nature of things 
any very sad inconsistency in the idea of a 
med lad carefully considering how long his 

oots or great coat will last, or with what 


minimum of shirts he can manage to get on. 
But I cannot bear the thought of a gray- 
headed old man, with shaky hand and weary 
limb, sitting down in his lonely lodging, and 
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meditating on such things as these: count- 
ing his pocket-handkerchiefs, and suspecting 
that one is stolen; or looking ruefully at a 
boot which has been cut where the upper 
leather joins the sole. Let not the aged 
man be worried with such petty details! Of 
course, my reader, I know as well as you do, 
that very many aged people must think of 
these things to the last. All I say is, that 
if I had the ordering of things, no man or 
woman above fifty should ever know the 
want of money. And whenever I find a four- 
leaved shamrock, that is the very first ar- 
rangement I shall make. Possibly I may 
extend the arrangement further, and provide 
that no honest married man or woman shall 
ever grow early old through wearing care. 
What a little end is sometimes the grand 
object of a human being’s strivings through 
many weeks and months! I sat down the 
other day in a poor chamber, damp with 
much linen drying upon crossing lines. There 
dwells a solitary woman, an aged and infirm 
woman, who supports herself by washing. 
For months past her earnings have averaged 
three shillings aweck. Out of that sum she 
must provide food and raiment; she must 
keep in her poor fire, and she must pay a 
rent of nearly three pounds a year. “It is 
hard work, sir,” she said: “it costs me 
many a thought getting together the money 
to pay my rent.” And I could see well, that 
from the year’s beginning to its end, the 
thing always uppermost in that poor old 
widow’s waking thoughts, was the raising 
of that great incubus of a sum of money. 
A small end, you would say, for the chief 
thoughts of an immortal being! Don’t you 
feel, gay young reader, for that fellow-crea- 
ture, to whom a week has been a success, 
if at its close she can put by a few haifpence 
towards meeting the term day? Would you 
not like to enrich her, to give her a light 
heart, by sending her a half-sovereign? If 
you would, you may send it to me. 

It is well, I have said, for a man who is 
growing old, if he is able to persuade him- 
self that though physically going downhill, 
he is yet in some respect progressing. For 
if he can persuade himself that he is pro- 
gressing in any one thing, he will certainly 
believe that he is advancing on the whole. 
Still, it must be said, that the self-compla- 
cency of old gentlemen is sometimes amus- 
ing (where not irritating) to their juniors. 
The self-conceit of many old men is some- 
thing quite amazing. They talk incessantly 
about themselves and their doings; and, to 
hear them talk, ycu would imagine that every 
great social or political change of late years 
had been brought about mainly by their in- 
strumentality. I have heard an elderly man 
of fair average ability, declare in sober ear- 
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nest, that had he gone to the bar, he “had no 
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circumstances : to go back, perhaps, to some 


hesitation in saying” that he would have | place where he had lived many years before, 
been chancellor or chief justice of England. | and there, as Dr. Johnson expresses it, to 
Ihave witnessed an elderly man whom the | ‘ recover youth in the fields where he once 
late Sir Robert Peel never saw or heard of, | was young.” The aged clergyman thinks 
declare that Sir Robert had borrowed from | that ifhe were now to go to the parish he was 
him his idea of abolishing the Corn-laws. 1 offered forty years since, it would bring back 
have heard an elderly mercantile man, who | those days again: he would be the man he 
had gone the — day to look at a small | was then. Of course, in most cases, such a 


property whic 
ad no doubt that by this time all the count 
was aware of what he had been doing. Wit 


was for sale, remark that he | feeling is like the leaping up of the flame be- 


fore it goes out; it is an impulse as natural 
and as unreasonable as that which makes 


the majority of elderly men, you can hardly | the dying man insist within an hour of his 
err on the side of over-estimating the amount | death on being lifted from his bed and 
of their vanity. They will receive with satis- | placed in his easy-chair, and then he will be 
faction a degree of flattery which would at | all right. But sometimes there really-is in 


once lead a young man to suspect you were 
making a fool of him. There is no doubt thatif 
aman be foolish at all, he always grows more 





human fecling and life something analogous 
to the Martinmas summer in the year. 
Sometimes after we had made up our mind 


foolish as he grows older. The most outra-|that we had grown old, it flashes upon us 
geous conceit of personal beauty, intcllectual | that we are not old after all: there is a real 


prowess, weight in the county, superiority in | rejuvenescence. Happy days promote the 
the regard of horses, wine, pictures, grapes, | fecli 


ecling. You know that as autumn draws 


potatoes, poultry, pigs, and all other posses- | on, there come days on which it is summer 
sions, which I have ever seen, has been in | or winter just as the weather chances to be 
the case of old men. And I have known | fair or foul. And so there is a stage of life 


commonplace old women, to whom if you 


in which it depends mainly on a man’s sur- 


had ascribed queenly beauty and the intellect | roundings whether he shall be old or young. 
of Shakspeare, they would have thought you | If unsuccessful, over-burdened, over-driven, 
were doing them simple justice. The truth | lightly esteemed, with much depending upon 
appears to be, not that the vanity of elderly | him, and little aid or sympathy, a man may 
folk is naturally bigger than that of their | feel old at thirty-five. But if there still be 
juniors, but that it is not mown down in! a house where he is one of the boys: if he 
that unsparing fashion to which the vanity | be living among his kindred and those who 
of their juniors is subjected. Ifanold man|have grown up along with him: if he be 


tells you that the abolition of the slave-trade 


still unmarried: if he have not lived in 


originated in his back-parlor, you may think | many different places, or in any place ve 
him a vain, silly old fellow, but you do not | far away: if he have not known many dif- 


tell him so. Whereas if a young person 
makes an exhibition of personal vanity, he 


ferent modes of life, or worked in many 
kinds of work: then at thirty-five he may 


is severely ridiculed. He is taught sharply | feel very young. Thereare men who at that 
that, however great may be his estimate of | age have never known what it is to stand 
himself, it will not do to show it. ‘ Shut | upon their own legs in life, and to act upon 
up, old fellow, and don’t make a fool of your- | their own responsibility. They have always 


self,” you say to a friend of your own age, 
should he begin to vapor. But when the 


had some one to tellthem what todo. Ican 
imagine that towards the close of the ten 


aged pilgrim begins to boast, you feel bound | years which Pisistratus Caxton spent in Aus- 
to listen with apparent oe And the re- | tralia, far away from his parents and his 


sult is, that the old gent 
believe all he tells you. 


emen fancies you | home, and day by day obliged to decide and 


to manage for himself, he had begun to feel 


Not unfrequently, when a man has grown | tolerably old. But when he came back again, 
old to that degree that all his powers of mind | and found his father and mother hardly 
and body are considerably impaired, there | changed in aspect ; and found the chairs, and 
is a curious and touching mood which comes | sofas and beds, and possibly even the car- 
before an almost sudden breaking-down into | pets, looking much as he had left them; 
decripizude. It isa mood in which the man | those ten years, a vast expanse while they 
becomes convinced that he is not so very | were passing over, would close up into some- 
old; that he has been mistaken in fancying | thing very small in the perspective; and he 
that the autumn of life was so far advanced | would feel with a sudden exultation that he 
with him ; and that all he has to do in order | was quite a young fellow yet. 


to be as active and vigorous as he ever was, | 











It is wonderful what a vast amount of 


is to make some great change of scene and} work a man may go through without its 
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telling much upon him: and how many 
years he may live without feeling perceptibly 
older at their close. The years were long in 
pessing 5 they look like nothing when past. 

you were to go away, my friend, from 
London or Edinburgh, and live for five or 
six years in the centre of the Libyan desert ; 
or in an island of the South Seas; or at an 
up-country station in India; there would be 
many evenings in those years on which you 
would feel as though you were separated by 
ages from the scenes and friends you knew. 
It would seém like a century since you came 
away; it would seem like an impossibility 
that you should ever be back again in the 
old place, looking and feeiing much in the 
old way. But at length travelling on week 
after week, you come home again. You find 
your old companions looking just as before, 
and the places you knew are little changed. 
Miss Smith a acailais young woman before 
you went out, is a blooming young woman 
still, and probably singing the same songs 
which you remember her singing then. 
Why, it rushes upon you, you have been 
a very short time away; you are not a day 
older ; it is a mere nothing to go out sperm- 
whaling for four or five years, or to retire for 
that period to a parish in the Ultima Thule. 
Life, after all, is so long, that you may cut a 
good large slice out of the earlier years of it 
without making it perceptibly less. When 


Macaulay returned from India after his years 


there, I have no doubt he felt this. Andthe 
general principle is true, that almost any out- 
ward condition or any state of feeling, after 
it has passed away, appears to us to have 
lasted a very much shorter time than it did 
when it was passing; and it leaves us with 
the conviction that we are not nearly so old 
as we had fancied while it was passing. And 
the rejuvenescence is sometimes not merely 
in fecling, but in fact and in appearance. 
Have you not known a lady of perhaps three 
and thirty years married to an ugly old fogy 
of eighty-five, who, during the old fogy’s 
life, wore high dresses, and caps, that she 
might appear something like a suitable 
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ery to any man, after he had fancied for 
years that the romantic interest had for him 
fled from life, to find that music could still 
thrill through him as of yore, and that the 
capacity of spooniness was not at all oblit- 
erated. As Festus says, 
‘* Rouse thee, heart! 
Bow of my life, thou yet art full of spring ! 
My quiver still hath many purposes.” 


When Sir Philip Sidney tells us that in 
walking through the fields of his Arcadia, 
you would, among other pleasant sights and 
sounds, here and there chance upon a shep- 
herd boy, “ piping as if he would never grow 
old,” you find the chivalrous knight giving 
his countenance to the vulgar impression 
that youth is a finer thing than age. And 
you may find among the Z'wice-told Tales of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne a most exquisite one 
called The Fountain of Youth, in which we 
are told of three old gentlemen and an old 
lady, who were so enchanted by tasting a 
draught which brought back the exhilaration 
of youth for half an hour (though it led them 
likewise to make very great fools of them- 
sclves), that they determined they would 
wander over the world till they should find 
that wondrous fountain, and then quaff its 
waters morning, noon, and night. And 
Thomas Moore, in one of his sweetest songs, 
warms for a minute from cold glitter into 
earnestness, as he declares his belief that no 
gains which advancing years can bring with 
them are any compensation for the light- 
heartedness and the passionate excitement 
which they take away. He says,— 


‘‘Ne’er tell me of glories serenely adorning 
The close of our day, the calm eve of our 
night : 
Give me back, give me back the wild freshness 
of morning,— 
Its smiles and its tears are worth evening’s 
best light.” 


And indeed it is to be admitted that in a 
life whose poetry is drawn from the domain 
(of passion and imagination, the poetry does 

pass away as imagination flags-and the ca- 





match for the old fogy; but who instantly | pacity of emotion dries up with advancing 
the ancient buffalo departed this life, cast|time. But the true philosopher among the 
aside her venerable trappings, and burst | three writers who have been mentioned, is 
“upon the world almost as a blooming girl, |Mr. Hawthorne. He shows us how the ex- 
doubtless to her own astonishment no less |hilaration, the wild freshness of the season 
than to that of her friends? And you re-| when life is at blood-heat, partakes of the 
member that pleasing touch of nature in the | nature of intoxication ; and he leaves us with 
new series of /riends in Council, when Mil- ‘the sober conviction that the truly wise man 
verton, after having talked of himself as a | may well be thankful when he has got safely 
faded widower, and appeared before us as (through that feverish season of temptation 
one devoted to grave philosophic research, and of folly. Let us be glad if our bark has 
falls in love with a ok of two-and-twenty, |come (even a little battered) through the 
and discovers that after all he is not so old. | Maelstrom, by the Scylla and Charybdis, 
And I suppose it would be a pleasant discoy- | and is now sailing quietly upon a calm and 
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tranquil sea. Wait till you are a little older, 
youthful reader, and you will understand that 
truth and soberness (how fitly linked to- 
gether) are noble things. If you are a good 
man—let me say it at once, a Christian man 
—your latter days are better a thousand 
times than those early ones after which su- 
perficial and worldly folk whimper. The ca- 
pacity of excitement is much lessened ; the 
freshness of feeling and heart are much 
gone; though not, of necessity, so very much. 
You begin, like the old grandmother in that 
exquisite poem of Mr. Tennyson, “ to be a 
little weary ;” the morning air is hardly so 
exhilarating, nor the frosty winter afternoon ; 
the snowdrops and primroses come back, and 
you are disappointed that so little of the ver- 
nal joy comes with them; you go and stand 
by the grave of your young sister on the an- 
niversary of the day when she died, and you 
wonder that you have come to feel so little 
where once you felt so much. You preach 
the sermons you once preached with emotion 
so deep that it was contagious ; but now the 
conaenns feeling does not come; you 
give them coldly; you are mortified at the 


contrast between the warmth there is in the 
old words, and the chilliness with which you 
speak them. You hear of the death of a 
dear friend, and you are vexed that you can 
take it so coolly. But O my brother, aging 


like myself, do you not know, in sober ear- 
nest, that for such losses as these, other 
things have brought abundant recompense ? 
What a meaning there is now to you in the 
words of St. Austin— Thou madst us for 
Thyself, and our hearts are restless till they 
find rest in Thee!” You are beginning to 
understand that St. Paul was right, when 
(even in the face of the fact that inexpe- 
rienced youth is proverbially the most hope- 
ful) he declared that in the truest sense “ ex- 
perience waketh hope.” What a calm there 
ishere! Passion is no longer the disturbing 
force it once was. Your eyes are no longer 
blinded to the truth of things by the glitter- 
ing mists of fancy. You do your duty qui- 
etly and hopefully. You can bear patiently 
with the follies and the expectations of youth. 
I say it with the firmest assurance of the 
truth of what I say, that as he grows old, the 
wise man has great reason to thank God that 
he is no longer young. Truth and soberness 
are well worth all they cost. You wont 
make a terrific fool of yourself any more. 
Campbell was not a philosopher, and pos- 
sibly he was only half in earnest when he 
wsote the following verse; but many men, 
no longer young, will know how true it is :— 
“ Hail, welcome tide of life, where no tumultuous 
billows roll, 


How wondrous to myself appears this halcyon 
calm of soul ! 
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The wearied bird blown o’er the deep would 
sooner quit its shore, 


Than I would cross the gulf again that Time 
has brought me o’er!”” 


The dead are the only people that never 
grow old. There was something typical in 
the arrestment of time in the case of the 
youthful miner, of whom we have already 
spoken. Your little brother or sister that 
died long ago remains in death and in re- 
membrance the same young thing forever. 
It is fourteen years this evening since the 
writer’s sister’s left this world. | She was fif- 
teen years old then—she is fifteen years old 
yet. I have grown older since then by four- 
teen years, but she has never changed as 
they advanced; and if God spares me to 
fourscore, I never shall think of her as other 
than the youthful creature she faded. The 
other day I listenc <s a poor woman told of 
the death of her first-born child. He was 
two years old. She had a small washing- 
green, across which was stretched a rope 
that came in the middle close to the ground. 
The boy was leaning on the rope, swinging 
backwards and forwards, and shouting with 
delight. The mother went into her cottage 
and lost sight of him for a minute; and 
when she returned the little man was lying 
across the rope, dead. It had got under his 
chin: he had not sense to push it away; 
and he was sufiocated. The mother told me, 
and I believe truly, that she had never been 
the same person since; but the thing which 
mainly struck me was, that though it is eigh- 
teen years since then, she thought of her 
child as an infant of two years yet: it isa 
little child she looks for to meet her at the 
gate of the Golden City. Had her child 
lived he would have been twenty years old 
now : he died, and he is only two: he is two 
et: he will never be more than two. The 
ttle rosy face of that morning, and the little 
half-articulate voice, would have been faintly 
remembered by the mother had they gradu- 
ally died into boyhood and manhood; but 
that day stereotyped them: they remain un- 
changed. 

Have you seen, my reader, the face that 
had grown old in life grow young after death ? 
The expression of many age since, lost for 
long, come out startlingly in the features, 
fixed and cold? Every one has seen it: and 
it is sometimes strange how rapidly the 
change takes place. The marks of pain fade 
out, and with them the marks of age. I 
once saw an aged lady die. She had borne 
sharp pain for many days with the endurance 
of a martyr; she had to bear sharp pain to 
the very last. The features were tense and 
rigid with suffering ; they remained so while 
life remained. It was a beautiful sight to 
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see the change that took place in the very 
instant of dissolution. The features, sharp 
for many days with pain, in that instant re- 
covered the old aspect of quietude which 
they had borne in health: the tense, tight 
look was gone. You saw the signs of pain 

o out. You felt that all suffering was over. 

t was no more of course than the working 
of physical law: but in that case it seemed 
as if there were a further meaning conveyed. 





And so it seems to me when the young look 
comes back on the departed Christian’s face. 
Gone, it seems to say, where the progress of 
time shall no longer bring age or decay. 
Gone where there are beings whose life ma 
be reckoned by centuries, but in whom life 
is fresh and young, and always will be so. 
Close the aged eyes! Fold the aged hands 
in rest. Their owner is no longer old! 
A. K. H. B. 





83 York Street, Portman Square, June 1. 


Rematrns OF Man 1n Caves.—Attention has 
lately been attracted to the interesting discover- 
ies of human bones in the small caves with those 
of extinct animals; but ‘it is important that 
hasty conclusions should not be drawn respect- 
ing the contemporarieousness of man with those 
animals ; and Sir Charles Lyell has already no- 
ticed the very pertinent fact that the human skulls 
are of the Caucasian variety, belonging, therefore, 
to one of those races which now inhabit Europe, 
like the woman whose body was found, with a 
coin of Carausius, in the Paviland cave. The 
conclusion that, because their bones are deposited 
in the same cave, men and extinct animals must 
have lived at the same period, is as unnecessary 
as it is unreasonable; and any one who has ob- 
served the process by which caverns and fissures 
in some parts of the world are filled with red 
cave-earth, similar to that found in many of our 
own limestone formations, will cease to feel sur- 
prised at the mixture of bones of extinct mam- 
malia with those of man. 

It is evident that if those bones of animals had 
been first inclosed in the earth which formed a 
superficial coating of any limestone rock, and 
human remains had happened in after ages to be 
buried in the same earth, the bursting of a lake, 
or some other accident, might have brought upon 
it a body of water which, sinking into and disinte- 
grating the substance of that earth (for the effect 
has not been that of a constant flow of water 
wearing by attrition the edges of rolled sub- 
stances), would shift it from its original posi- 
tion, and by depositing the bones of animals and 
of men irregularly in some cave would give them 
the appearance of having been contemporaneous. 
They may be contemporaneous in the cave, but 
not so as to the period when both were on the 
surface of this earth; and the same remark ap- 
a to flints and other objects cut or fashioned 

y man. 

In the bare limestone mountains of Egypt are 
many examples of caves filled with red earth, 
which, exposed to view by the fall of the cliffs, 





afford good illustrations of the manner in which 
the earth, once on the surface, has been washed, 
and is still sinking, into those caves, even in a 
country so little visited by rains; and it is this 
red earth which tinges the stalagmitic deposits 
so generally found within them. It is true those 
caves (like many of our own) contain neither 
the bones of extinct animals nor of men—the 
Egyptians not having had the habit, common in 
Europe, of living, or burying bodies, on heights 
—but the process of the gradual washing of the 
red earth from the surface into the caves is the 
same, and I have often seen the residue on the 
fissures above them left there by a recent storm. 

Again, the fact of flint knives and chippings, 
in France, being found immediately on the chalk 
rock, is exactly what we might expect. These 
were originally on the surface, and, having been 
Jirst washed off that surface, were necessarily 
deposited in the /owest position upon the rock ; 
and the fossil remains, above which they had 
been placed by man, were then carried down, 
and deposited over the flints, some few of these 
which had been left behind becoming mized 
with them. But any length of time may have 
elapsed between the original inclosure of the 
bones in the earth, and the placing of the flints 
on its then unmoved surface; and they only be- 


- came coeval as to the period when they were 


both deposited in their present position. 

I offer no theory ; I judge merely from anal- 
ogous facts, which any one can witness; and 
the conclusions to be obtained from them are, 
that the animals are of a primitive.age long an- 
tecedent to the creation of man, and that the 
human bones found with them are of a compar- 
atively recent period.— Atheneum. 

GARDNER WILKINSON. 





A sHEET of tissue paper has been exhibiting 
at Colyton, Devonshire. It measures in length 
four miles, being twenty-one thousand feet long, 
and is in breadth six feet three inches. The 
weight of it is but one hundred and ninety-six 
pounds. It was manufactured in twelve hours. 
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From The Englishwoman’s Journal. {as if I wanted to get away from the place 
RETRIBUTION. | where I had been so ill and where some 

“I HAVE done a very good morning’s other painful things had happened that year. 
work,” said I to my Aunt el the other Now, we could not afford to travel about, 
day, ii a tone of self-congratulation ; “I | and indeed my mother could not leave home ; 
have been talking very seriously to Lucy | so she wrote to a cousin of my father’s in the 


Reeve, and I do believe I have persuaded | south of Ireland, whom she had not seen for 


her to give up that foolish idea she had of | many years, but with whom she had been 


marrying her Cousin James. He is not at | very intimate as a girl, and said she should 


all fit for her ; not her equal either in educa- lhe rateful to her if she would take me in 
q ; begs 


tion, refinement, or position, and she begins | for the next autumn and winter. I don’t 
to see it now.” know how much or how little my mother 
My Aunt Susan put down her knitting, | told her; but it was a very kind, tender let- 
‘and to be doubly emphatic pulled off her | ter that came back, with hearty thanks to 
spectacles too, and with unusual energy and | my mother for her suggestion, quite as if it 
severity said, ‘Then, Mary, you have done | would be a treat to Mrs. Mahon to have a 
a very wrong thing, and I wish you may be ‘sad, sickly stranger to nurse. I knew at 
able to undo your bad work, and leave this | once that I should feel at home with her; 
marriage to be decided by a wiser will than | and I went off far less sorrowfully than my 
yours.” mother expected. Still I got a little ner- 
“My dear aunt,” said I, rather startled, | vous as I reached the end of my journey ; 
“who would have expected you to take the | and I was quite relieved to find no one was 
romantic and imprudent side! for Iam sure, | at home that evening but Mrs. Mahon her- 
in a worldly point of view, there can be no | self. She was just what I expected; very 
question as to its being a very imprudent | gentle, very lovable, and with a manner so 
thing for Lucy. And as to a wiser will, you | intensely quiet that it seemed to rest one to 
surely don’t mean to be superstitious, and | be with her. As soon as I had had my tea, 
fancy marriages are made in heaven!” she placed me in an arm-chair by the fire, 
“J am not imprudent, Mary, and I am |told me not to speak, but only to listen, 
not romantic ; but I dread, above all things, |and began to talk. To talk of her youth, 
any match-making or match-breaking. Do | of my father and mother, of a visit she had 
not meddle, my dear girl, I beg of you.” once paid to our home in Lancashire; and 
Iwas silenced by my Aunt Susan’s serious | then very soon she glided into her one habit- 
manner, and I watched her as she looked | ual subject of thought and conversation— 
into the fire very steadily for many minutes. | her sons. I knew she had been left a widow 
At last, turning to me, with a sigh, she said, | very young, with two boys, now young men, 
“ Perhaps, I am almost superstitious on this | the elder of whom inherited his father’s large 
subject. If you like, I will tell you the rea-| property. Beyond that I knew nothing, 
son I feel so strongly about it. It all hap-| much to her satisfaction, for she was able to 
pened years ago, and there is not much story | expatiate to her heart’s content, and I gath- 
In it, or perhaps interest, except for those | ered a good deal of information about them; 
who knew and loved them all as I did.” rather more, I think, than she knew she was 
But any thing in the shape of a story was | giving. For I doubt if she ever understood 
sufficient attraction for me; so stirring up| them thoroughly; and yet I saw their char- 
the fire, and bringing out a fresh supply of | acters from her rambling anecdotes and com- 
wool, for Aunt Susan always talked best | ments, and never had reason to change my 


when she went on knitting, I drew a foot- | opinion when I got to know them intimately. 
stool to her feet, and said, ‘‘ Tell me all Ch 


arles, the elder, was evidently, however 

about it, Aunt Susan, and don’t make it short. | unconsciously to herself, her favorite. He 
I like all the details, and describe every-|had inherited what his mother called his 
body’s appearance, and all the conversa- |‘ genius” from his father. He had, in fact, : 
tions.” And so, after a minute or two’s|a strong and delicate taste for literature, and ' 
pause, AuntSusan began :— a keen appreciation of art, joined to a sin- 
“When I was about nineteen years old I| gularly sensitive and impressionable nature: 
had a very severe illness, and though I got | but he certainly had not the power either 
better of it, it left me very languid and fee-|to create or even ‘to reflect his impressions 
ble. It was a cold, bleak part of Lanca-|in any other form. However, his mother 
shire where we lived, and my mother was | thought he had genius, and as such it was 
very anxious I should have some change, | received and considered in the family. He 
and passyghe winter in a better climate; be-|had her languid, inert temperament, and 
sides there were reasons why she thought I| dreamed away his time in an idleness which 
should be better away from our neighbor- | was considered by her something sacred, be- 
hood just then; and 1 felt restless foo, and | cause he always had a book in his hand, or 
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looked as if he was thinking. He was at 
this time about seven-and-twenty. Stephen 
was a year younger ; and if she loved Charles 
the best, she certainly looked up to Stephen 
the most. He was in Dublin reading for 
the bar, and going to be—well, any thing 
he liked. Practical, steady, industrious, it 
was he who on his brother’s attaining his 
majority had relieved Mrs. Mahon nomi- 
nally, and her agent actually, of the care of 
the estate. Charles evidently leaned upon 
his brother with an unbounded trust and 
confidence ; and to do Stephen justice, he 
exercised authority simply because Charles 
neither could nor would take his proper 
place. If he had done so, and done it well, 
no one would have rejoiced more heartily 
than Stephen. Meaxwhile, a new lease could 
not be granted, or a new outhouse built, or 
a new tract of land drained, till Stephen was 
‘ consulted,’ as it was called, but really till 
Stephen took his place at the table in the 
business-room, sent for the bailiff, and gave 
his orders; while Charles loitered, for he 
could not hurry even when it was to get 
away from business, into the library, won- 
dering what he should do without such a 
younger brother as Stephen. 

“Mrs. Mahon and Charles lived at Mahon 
Court alone, except when Stephen came 
home for a holiday, which, owing to his be- 
ing so necessary, was oftener than he would 
otherwise have granted himself such an in- 
dulgence; and except when Mrs. Mahon’s 
niece and my very remote cousin, Margaret 
Reilly, was on a visit. And as Margaret 
was an orphan, had a dull home with an 
uncle who considered her as a mingled in- 
cumbrance and responsibility which he was 

lad to hand on to his sister, and as Mrs. 
Mahon literally doted on Margaret, who 
dearly loved being at Mahon Court, the re- 
sult was that she was so often on a visit, that 
Inever could understand why, when she flew 
off to her uncle’s for a week or a fortnight, 
she continued to call it going home; but so 
she invariably did, and Mrs. Mahon as in- 
variably introduced her as ‘ My niece, Miss 
Reilly, who is spending some weeks with 
me.’ : 

“The day after my arrival, Charles, who 
had been dining out when I arrived, was in- 
troduced to me. Two days later Stephen 
came home for a short visit, and I had 
scarcely begun to feel accustomed to them 
and was still feeling a little awkward in 
bringing out their Christian names, which 
Mrs. Mahon insisted on my using, when 
Margaret wrote to say she was coming, and 
it was more by the sudden warmth and light 
that seemed to fill the house when she was 


expected, than from any thing I heard, that | hi 


I guessed what Margaret must be. 
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“‘T don’t think I ever saw any thing prettier 
than Margaret Reilly was at eighteen years 
old. She had a peculiar charm about her; 
and I hardly know where it lay or im what 
it consisted. Not in her large black eyes, 
though they were like sunshine, or in her 
long fair hair, though that was soft and 
glossy as silk, or in her slight figure, though 
that was lithe and graceful as a lily. I think 
it was more in her pretty manners, her soft, 
caressing voice, her childlike—sometimes 
even childish—ways. 

“T cannot describe it, but I know I felt it. 
Things had happened before I left Lan- 
cashire which made me often feel rather 
dreary and desolate; but though Mrs. Ma- 
hon’s quiet gentleness rested me, as I have 
said, and Charles would talk and read aloud 
till I got amused and absorbed, and Stephen’s 
conversation interested me,—and it seemed 
to lift me out of my own petty annoyances to 
hear him talk of the grand noble subjects he 
could speak on so well,—still, it was when 
Margaret came into the room that-I felt most 
comforted. She was always changing, flit- 
ting about here or there, and one never felt 
quite sure what mood she would be in. 
Sometimes she was creeping close to ‘ Cousin 
Susan’ with a particular confidential man- 
ner she had, petting me and chattering on 
about her own pretty fancies; sometimes 
half teazing, half coaxing me, till I forgot 
every thing but the nonsense she was talk- 
ing about any thing or nothing. 

“She was a spoiled child, I think, and she 
always had her own way, because no one 
could oppose her. It was wasting words to 
reason with her, and as her impulses were 
invariably good and kind and generous, it 
did not seem much to signify that she had 
no idea of any thing but just following them. 
If she was a little wilful and wayward, it was 
more as a child might be, and her head and 
her heart were both so good that if she could 
be trained by a strong, kind hand she had a 
noble, happy future before her. If not—one 
could hardly tell: but she was such a child 
still that it would have seemed cruel to dis- 
sect her character even as much as I am now 
doing. In fact I never did: my speculations 
then simply resolved themselves into think- 
ing was there ever anybody so charming as 
Margaret, and was there ever a pleasanter 
sight than to watch her manner to Stephen. 
path defying him in words, and always 
re guided by him in her every thought 
and act. We used to say she was the one 
ieve in reality that, much as we all looked 
up to him, she was the one creaturéwho was 
really being moulded and transformed by 
im. A chance word, a careless expression, 
which she laughed at at the time as absurd, 


erson who opposed Stephen ; rea I be- 
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had its fruit next week or next month in 
Margaret's life. 

“ And I think while it was good for her that 
her wayward’ nature should have some an- 
chor, even though it was but another faulty 
human nature, so also it was very good for 
Stephen to be with her. He was unconscious 
of his own influence over her, and, as in word 
and manner she refused him the deference 
we all gave him, laughed at his stern, grave 
ways, and even at times mimicked what she 
called his dictatorial manner, he was more 
natural when she was there, more gentle in 
his judgments, and less anxious to place 
himself on a pinnacle above frail humanity. 
Yes, Mary, you call it a superstition to think 
that marriages are made in heaven. Ido 
believe those two souls were destined by 
Heaven for one another; not merely because 
I know all Stephen’s heart was set upon her, 
and as much of Margaret’s as was yet awak- 
ened was his, but because I believe each na- 
ture would have improved by contact with 
the other, and they might, by God’s grace, 
have been help and blessing through each 
other’s lives. I think no one noticed this 
but myself, Margaret was so completely at 
home with them all, and had spent years in 
such close companionship with her cousins, 
that any idea of a fresh relation arising 
among them would have sounded strangely. 
I mean, of course, to all but Stephen. He 
knew his own heart and his own hopes; and 
I believe each hour of dry, dull work in 
Dublin was lightened to him by a bright 
vision, coming nearer and nearer, of the 
home he was earning for the future. It was 
no wonder to me that he let Margaret re- 
main unconscious and unwooed. He was 
the last man in the world to distrust his own 
power, and I think her present fearless, 
childish ways were so charming to him that 
he would have been loth to sober or change 
them by an acknowledged love, or to fetter 
her free, careless spirit by any plan for. the 
future. 

“Well, Iam rather forestalling matters, for 
all this only grew clear to me, day by day, 
during Stephen’s first short visit, and after- 
wards when he was home in the winter for a 
longer stay; and I spoke of it to no one, 
whereas Charles and his future were from 
the first day of my arrival a matter of dis- 
cussion, and very, very soon of painful anx- 
iety. After Stephen lett us again for Dub- 
lin, I saw very little of Charles; he was 
almost always at the vicarage with his and 
Stephen’s old tutor—the curate—and the 
curate’s daughter, Mildred O’Connor. Ah, 
Mary, you look disappointed! No, I am 
not going to be the heroine of my story, and 
Ican assure you neither of my cousins was 


I confess I was surprised that Charles should 
have chosen a — so utterly unlikely to 
sympathize with his imaginative character, 
but so it was. And without beauty, wealth, 
or position, it would certainly be considered 
a very poor marriage for Mr. Mahon, of Ma- 
hon Court. 

“Something of this I expressed to his 
mother. She only answered, ‘My dear 
Susan, I know it all. I know what people 
will say; but I see Charles has set his heart 
onit. She is not worthy of him ‘I know— 
who would be? but, Susan, there was as 
much difference between his father and me; 
I was not worthy of him, and yet it would 
have been a cruel hand that had divided us. 
And we were very happy. I don’t think I 
reverenced him the less for not being clever 
— and he never had a regret, for he 
told me so at the last. No, Susan, I cannot 
interfere. I have not the heart to do it, and 
Mildred is a good religious girl, and I think 
she may lead him to exert himself more, and 
think more seriously of his duties ; for you 
know we cannot always leave every thing to 
Stephen, while he pores over his books and 
studies.’ 

“ Well, I do think good people are wiser 
than clever people. I believe Mrs. Mahon 
had a true instinct of what was right, and 
even through her extreme partiality for 
Charles, felt, if she did not see or know, his 
faults. 

“‘ You want everybody described, Mary, so 
I suppose I must tell you about poor Mil- 
dred. ‘Poor Mildred,’ everybody called 
her; and I — could make out why. Pe 
was strong, happy, good ; and yet everybod 
said ‘hee Mildred.’ I think it - be- 
cause she was so very unselfish, for I have 
heard several people called so, when I believe 
that was the only reason. Whenever any- 
body was going to ask her to do something 
which she only was good-natured enough to 
undertake, or was relating some instance in 
which she had sacrificed her time or her 
pleasure to them, they always said, ‘ Oh, I 
will ask poor Mildred to do it;’ or, ‘ Well, 
really, it was a great bore, and very dis- 
agreeable and painful, so poor Mildred did 
it.’ 

“T suppose it was a sort of acknowl- 
edgment that people were always imposing 
on her good-nature, and rather despised her 
for being so ready to give uptothem. It 
used to hurt me for Mildred, and I once said 
so to Charles; but his face lit up with a look 
of reverence and love I never saw in it ex- 
cept for Mildred, and he said, ‘ Never mind, 
Susan! we talk of our dead as “ poor” so- 
and-so always, and yet we ncither pity nor 
despise them, and that is the sense in which 
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‘* Well, poor Mildred had a broad, good- 
humored Irish face, and an intelligent, but 
not intellectual expression. She was not 
pretty, certainly, but she had large, bright, 
clear brown eyes, out of which her soul 
seemed to look straight at one, and a low, 
musical voice. 

“But when Stephen came down in the win- 
ter, things were no longer so smooth. I 
saw, by the way he bit his lips when I hap- 

ned to let fall that Charles had dined the 

t two days at the vicarage, that he was 
annoyed and angry at the idea. He was 
poms beyond belief. Mildred had neither 

amily nor fortune, talent nor elegance ; and 

neither his love for Charles, nor his still 
deeper love for ‘the place,’ could be sat- 
isfied with so poor a cunnection. 

“Qh, poor Mrs. Mahon! how well I knew 
when she came down that evening, with her 
eyes red and her manner very subdued, that 
Stephen had been (I suppose I ought not to 
say scolding her, as he was invariably re- 
spectful in his manner, but) ‘ strongly rep- 
resenting’ how culpably weak she wef been 
in allowing matters to proceed so far. 

“Poor Mrs. Mahon! She was quite cowed, 
and when her hands trembled so she could 
hardly go on with her knitting (I learned my 
love of knitting first from her, Mary), I really 
felt quite angry with Stephen. What right 
had he to interfere? Charles looked in- 
nocent and unconscious, and Margaret sang 
and chattered, and enlivened us all; but, ex- 
cept when Stephen’s eyes rested on her, and 
he could not help smiling, he looked stern 
and determined, as if he was making up his 
mind to some desperate resolve. So was I, 
in a small way; and next morning I sum- 
moned up courage, and when he and I hap- 
pened.to be alone in the library I began. 

“‘* Stephen,’ said I, and I heard my heart 
beating loud as I spoke ; ‘ Stephen; I expect 
I shall soon have to congratulate you on a 
new sister.’ 

«What do you mean, Susan?’ 

“¢¢ Well,’ said I, ‘ Charles is always at the 
a and I feel sure that Mildred likes 

be ? 


“¢Very probably,’ returned he, with a 
sneer ; ‘that is not exactly the question.’ 

“ Now, I thought that was exactly the ques- 
tion, and the first thing to be considered, +o 
I answered, rather warmly, ‘ Well, you may 
not think it matters much, but I suppose the 
decision lies between those two only; and it 
matters rather more what they think and 
feel, than what your opinion or mine happens 
to be.’ 

“Stephen answered with a cool impertur- 
bable politeness,which was especially provok- 
ing (1 think he put it on merely to provoke 
me), ‘Oh, decidedly! but I am thinking of 





what is right, and wise, and desirable ; what 
my mother would approve, and what Charles’ 
best friends would desire.’ 

“««They desire he should be happy, I im- 
agine,’ was my reply. 

“ Ofcourse,’ answered Stephen, unmoved; 
Sand, therefore, they desire that he should 
make a suitable match, and not be persuaded 
or cajoled into doing what he is sure to re- 
pent hereafter.’ 

“** Why should he repent marrying Mil- 
dred O’Connor ? because she is poor ?’ 

“« ¢ Not because she is poor,’ said he ; ‘ but, 
if you desire to know my opinion, because 
she is stupid, underbred, unrefined, and in 
every respect inferior to Charles.’ 

“**T think you are very unjust, Stephen,’ 
said I; ‘unjust and unfair. Mildred is not 
as clever as Charles, but then she has far 
more common sense ; as to her not being re- 
fined, she is blunt and straightforward, but 
she always feels ny and delicately.’ 

“*T am sorry I cannot agree with you,’ 
was the only reply Stephen condescended to 
make ; but [ would be heard, and I went on 
to tell him how steadily and gently Mildred 
had led Charles to interest himself in the 
schools, had brought up again his old boyish 
plan of a reading-room for his tenants, not 
doing his work for him as Stephen had done, 
but quietly influencing him to do it for him- 
self. If I had ever hesitated as to Mildred’s 
worth, the sight of Charles’ face, looking 
more eager and more manly than I had ever 
seen it, as he rose up from a whole morning 
spent in copying and altering the old designs 
for the schoolhouse which was to have been 
built six years ago, and had never seemed 
likely to be remembered till now, would have 
made me satisfied and content with his 
choice. 

“<T told all this to Stephen ; but I think 
what he noted in it was merely the extent of 
influence that Mildred had obtained over 
Charles, and not whether it was good or 
beneficial. 

“« He did not condescend to argue with me, 
and after hearing what I had to say, and 
pausing a moment to see if I had done, he 
shrugged his shoulders and was turning from 
the library window where we both stood, 
when he was arrested by the sight of Charles 
and Mildred coming slowly down the avenue. 
I guessed that he had been to fetch her to see 
a poor woman who was ill at one of the 
lodges, and that they had sauntered on till 
within sight of the house. 

They did not see us, but she turned to go; 
and as Charles took her hand in farewell and 
held it while he spoke earnestly for a few 
moments, I felt a triumphant impression 
that, meddle as he might, Stephen was too 
late to separate them. 
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“T looked | at Stephen’s face: oh, how it 
had altered! I don’t think I ever saw him 
afterwards without the shadow of that ex- 
pression rising between me and him. I felt 
that at that moment he set his soul to com- 
pass his own will, and that he would never 
swerve from it. O Stephen! if only a warn- 
ing angel had risen before you then, and 
told you that a day would come when you 
would give fame and success and wealth, and 
life itself, to join those two hands again. 

“Well, [told you Stephen was very clever; 
I always knew it, but I never guessed in how 
many ways, or how he could devote his great 
talents to carry on a system of small but 
sure contrivances. It was cleverly done, 
but how I despised him that he could do it. 
Mildred was the most artless person I ever 
knew; clear, honest, and upright, she had 
no more power to baffle Stephen, than a poor 
hare has to outwit the dog whose fangs are 
in her throat. He did not disdain to bend 
his whole mind to the work of detaching 
Charles from Mildred. He not only con- 
trived schemes and excursions which kept 
his brother away from the vicarage, but ina 
thousand ways he managed that Mildred 
should always appear to disadvantage. He 
talked to her with a certain appearance of 
kindness; but it was always on subjects 
where her country breeding and her limited 
education made her incompetent to speak. 
He took up Charles’ theories, Charles’ fa- 
vorite authors, Charles’ tastes and ideas, for 
the moment, clothed them with his own 
brilliant power of expression and description, 
and then drew out Mildred to speak or to 
comment on what he said; he would not 
leave her to her own simple, modest silence, 
but would, as it were, draw out and display 
before us all the poverty of her imagination 
and the slowness of her perceptions. It was 
a cruel thing to do; and I almost hated 
Stephen as I saw poor Mildred thus held up 
before Charles, while Stephen’s quiet smile 
every now and then pointed her words, as 
if he had said, ‘This is the wife you would 
pe This is the companion you would 
seek ! 

“T hardly know how he did it, but I think 
he contrived to perplex Mildred and prevent 
her feeling at her ease, till literally her man- 
ner seemed awkward, her meaning confused, 
and she even looked her worst when Stephen 
was by. Charles would read out some of 
his favorite poems ; and then Stephen would 
turn to Mildred, and with an affectation of 
deference extract her opinion. Poor child! 
she had no opinion about poetry ; but when 
Stephen was not there, Charles was satisfied 
with her silent admiration. And if it was 
admiration of the reader, and but a very 


vague sentiment of wondering pleasure at 
what he read, he was content. But now she 
was entangled in Stephen’s suggested criti- 
cisms, forced to blunder, forced to seem ten 
times more stupid than she was. And what 
could Ido? I could not lead the conversa- 
tion to the practical, earnest, serious matters 
where Mildred was beyond us all; I could 
only sit still and watch Charles’ half- 
ashamed, half-vexed blush, while poor Mil- 
dred was thus victimized. Oh! how cross I 
felt. Cross with Mrs. Mahon, who was aware 
of nothing but that she was getting on very 
fast with her quilt, and that the young peo- 
ple were talking very nicely; cross with 
Charles for not rescuing Mildred; cross 
even with poor Mildred for the very inno- 
cence and simplicity that never saw through 
Stephen’s motives ; and oh! how much more 
than cross with Stephen, as I felt, day b 
day, that he was working out his own proud, 
obstinate, cruel will. 

“ One hope I had, that when he returned to 
Dublin, as he must soon do, matters would 
fall into their old way, and the disagree- 
able impressions fade. But I did not know 
Stephen. 

“ Mildred’s father, as I told you, had been 
his and Charles’ tutor, and had owed very 
much in early life to old Mr. Mahon. Mr. 
O’Connor had very much the same mind as 
Charles, and it was partly from the habit of 
being with her father that Mildred had ac- 
quired the art of sympathy with literary and 
studious tastes which she herself could not 
share. And in other ways, too, her training 
as a daughter had eminently fitted her to be 
the wife of a man like Charles. Her father 
leant upon her, as Charles was beginning to 
do; but though she never made vain and 
useless efforts to rouse her indolent and in- 
valid father to exertion, I saw she was pre- 
pared, from that very warning, to brace and 
strengthen Charles’ character that he might 
avoid a like fate. 

“And to see all this future marred by 
Stephen’s pride! 

‘“ T was prepared for a great deal, but a blow 
came at last which I did not expect. - It was 
a dull, misty day late in October, they were 
all busy at Mahon Court with their own 
affairs, and just as the evening was closing 
in I started to walk down to the vicarage 
and see Mildred, whom I had not seen for 
two or three days. There was a hushed 
stillness in the air, and the sound of the 
crisp, dead leaves, which I crushed beneath 
my feet, seemed quite loud in that heavy 
brooding silence. 

“Ttold you that it was not a very happy 
time for me, and I -went on with a sort 





of longing hope that Mildred’s peaceful, 
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bright presence would scare away the dreary 
thoughts which seemed to weigh more heavily 
than usual that day. 

“Ah! I did not expect that I should have 
to give instead of receiving comfort! 

“T saw in a moment that something had 
happened. Mr. O’Connor was walking up 
and down the room with a sudden assump- 
tion of vigor and energy ; muttering to him- 
self, and scarcely able to utter, at intervals, 
dry commonplace sentences on the weather 
to me, or a sharp contradiction to the same 
kind of observations, which was all poor 
Mildred could find to say. After assenting 
to its being warm, to its being cold, and 
making various contradictory and senseless 
prognostics as to what it would be to-mor- 
row, I looked beseechingly at Mildred. Her 
face of utter despair, yet half indignant too, 
quivered into a look of bitter anguish, and 
suddenly rising, she signed me to follow her, 
and we went in silence, leaving Mr. O’Con- 
nor still pacing up and down, and still im- 
patiently murmuring to himself. ‘ What is 
it, Mildred? what has happened?’ said I, 
as reaching her own room, Mildred sank 
down on a chair. She paused to steady 
her voice, and with the measured, self-con- 
trolled, hard utterance, that revealed how 
much feeling there was to keep in subjection, 
said — 

“<«T am going away. Iam going to stay 
with some relations in London; my father 
thinks it better, and I wish it too.’ 

‘What is it, Mildred,’ I cried, ‘ some- 
thing has happened? Stephen ?’ 

*©* Yes, Stephen Mahon,’ said she, ‘he 
means it well, I suppose, but he should have 
been less blunt in his way of speaking to my 
father. He owes him some respect, what- 
ever he may think of me.’ 

““¢What has Stephen said?’ asked I. 
‘What has he done? He is capable of 
any thing!’ 

**Mildred folded her hands tightly to- 
gether, and very slowly, and as if she breathed 
with difficulty, said— 

‘* ¢ Stephen Mzhon has told my father that 
he is afraid his brother is becoming entan- 
gled in an engagement with me,—he has 
. Shown my father the disparity of our posi- 
tions,—he has suggested that my father 
would do well to send me away for fear he 
should be supposed to countenance what he 
called—an attempt to inveigle a young man, 
once his pupil, and therefore much under his 
influence, into an early and—low marriage, 
—and—and he is so far right that I had 
better go—,’ and Mildred’s self-command 
seemed suddenly to leave her, and she burst 
into a passion of tears. 





“T relieved myself by alternately heaping 
upon Stephen all the concentrated disgust | 
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and anger which his conduct had been stor- 
ing up in my heart for the last few weeks, 
and speaking hopefully to Mildred as to his 
utter impotence to separate two people if 
they really cared for one another. But 
though I tried to credit my own words, my 
heart sank as I spoke, and I felt far, far 
more hopeless than she could, for I knew 
too well what a stranger’s influence could 
effect, and how surely even plighted affec- 
tions could be severed by the cold reason 
and the determined will of another. 

‘‘ There was nothing to be done, but to help 
Mildred to pack her trunks, and to take a 
sorrowful farewell of her. She was to leave 


by the coach early next morning, and I had 
one chance left. As I walked home trying 
to moderate my eager steps, and to quiet 


| beating heart, so that I might not mar 
all by an unwise impetuosity, I settled that 
I would say nothing to Stephen, but just 
calmly tell Charles the outline of what had 
happened. Flushed and excited, I entered 
the drawing-room; Mrs. Mahon was half 
asleep by the fire, but roused up at my en- 
trance to say, ‘ We shall have a quiet even- 
ing, dear, all to ourselves. Margaret has a 
headache and is gone to lie down; and 
Charles suddenly resolved to start for Dublin 
upon that law business Stephen is so anx- 
ious he should settle, and Stephen is gone 
with him.’ 

“He had baffled me after all! and there 
was nothing to be done, but to sit down and 
cry for poor Mildred, and to look back upon 
the bitter scenes of the last winter, which all 
this misery recalled so vividly to me. 

“They did not come back for a week; and 
I saw by Charles’ manner that the week had 
been well spent by Stephen, and that any 
thing I could say now would be too late. 
Once I did speak to Stephen. I told him 
he had done a cruel and wrong thing, and 
that he would live to repent it. 

“ He merely said, ‘ You give me more credit 
than I deserve, Susan, but I think I shall 
more likely live to hear Charles thank me for 
what I have done.’ 

“A day came when we both remembered 
our prophecies. Stephen left us; and Mrs. 
Mahon, who was not very strong, was 80 
ailing through the winter that we were occu- 
pied a good deal with her. Charles wan- 
dered about, weary and dispirited, more in- 
dolent I think than ever, just because of 
those few previous months of comparative 
exertion. He seemed to give up any at- 
tempt at looking after his estate: worse even 
than when I first came down to Mahon Court, 
for he used then to say, ‘I will see about 
it,’ if his bailiff asked him a question; and 
though he very seldom did ‘see about it,’ , 
still it was a kind of acknowledgment that 
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he ought to do so. Now, it was changed 
into, ‘As you think best, Grant. I am 
quite indifferent. If Mr. Stephen left no 
articular directions, you can do as you 
ike.’ 
*T could not interfere, of course. And be- 
sides I was very much with Mrs. Mahon. I 
don’t know what any of us three would have 
done without Margaret. She was always 
cheerful and content, and always oo 
though what about I really never could tell. 
She wrote letters, and she fed her birds and 
layed with Stephen’s terrier, which was left 
in her charge; and did little bits of em- 
broidery, and sang. Generally dreaming or 
reading, Charles showed very little interest 
in any thing except in Margaret’s singing, 
and fen quite glad of something which 
excited or roused him. He sang too, and 
they used to practise a good deal together, 
and then astonish us by their performances 
in the evenings. 

“Stephen wrote regularly, but short, hur- 
ried notes. We know from other sources 
how hard he was working. I believe he was 
straining every nerve, devoting every mo- 
ment and every thought to his profession. 
Why,—perhaps I alone guessed. 

“When spring was gradually changing 
into summer, I went home to Lancashire, but 
with a promise to return again some time or 
other. Meanwhile, I kept up a constant cor- 
respondence with Margaret and Mrs. Mahon. 
Thcy neither of them were very good letter- 
writers; at least they never told me any 
thing but facts. However, I was very thank- 
ful to hear, and the minute details Margaret 
sent me of every day’s doings, seemed to 
carry me back to Mahon Court. 

“One day,—I remember it so well,—it was 
a bright, sunny morning, I had walked out to 
meet the postman, who gave me a letter from 
Mrs. Mahon, longer than usual, but no word 
from Margaret, who had not written to me 
for a long time. I opened it, and I could 
hardly credit what I read. Mrs. Mahon 
told me that, to her great satisfaction and 
delight, her dear Margaret was to become 
her daughter ; that she was doubly pleased 
because Charles had seemed to her so de- 
see for many months; that they were 

oth very happy; and that she had written 

to tell ‘dear Cousin Susan’ by the very 
same post that carried the good news to 
Stephen. 

“ How bewildered I felt! How I read and 
reread that letter. I could hardly believe 
it, and yct what could be more natural? 
Charles, disappointed in the future he had 
begun to build, drawn out of his former way 
of life, and accustomed to Mildred’s sympa- 
thy and companionship, of course had turned 
to Margaret ; and she—could I be surprised? 








She so affectionate, tractable, and impres- 
sionable. No, it was quite natural. Mar- 
garet had known very little of what had 
passed in the winter; and, beyond an occa- 
sional wondering regret, or exclamation of 
how she missed ‘poor Mildred,’ had not 
speculated or inquired further. 

‘‘But Charles, Margaret, even Mildred, fad- 
ed away before the thought of Stephen. His 
whole life blasted by these two unconscious 
hearts! Or rather by his own evil deed; 
for here was the direct retribution that comes 
now and then, just, as it were, to warn us 
that if our evil deeds do not find us out in 
this world, and recoil visibly upon our own 
heads, yet it is but a stretch of mercy that 
spares us ; and that mene I and truly in one 
way or other, sometimes clearly to ourselves 
and sometimes unrecognized and unacknowl- 
edged, if we sow tke wind, we reap the 
whirlwind. Slowly, steadily, unflinchingly, 
touched neither by their sorrow nor the con- 
sciousness of his own injustice. Stephen 
had done evil, and hardened his heart and 
triumphed in his bad work ; and now—poor, 

oor Stephen. I would not have believed my 
front could have ached so sorely for him. 

‘But Mildred! I had heard from her reg- 
ularly too, but she never spoke of the Ma- 
hons. I wondered myself at the time, that 
I did not feel more anxious and pained for 
her. Did I trust so much to her patient, 
contented self-control? or had I some 
strange foreboding of the news which in a 
very few days reached me of her having sick- 
ened with fever ? She grew worse and worse ; 
her friends wrote to me by her desire,—and 
at last a black-edged letter brought me word 
of her death. And the mere external de- 
tails were all I ever heard. Whether she 
had been told of Charles’ marriage or not, I 
never knew, nor even how far her illness 
had been brought on or aggravated by the 
previous months of sorrow. No one but her 
father could have told me, and I never dared 
to allude to it to him. I could not pity her 
now. I could hardly grieve forher. No, it 
was with the old reverence and love, and not 
with any tinge of compassion for her, that I 
now mourn ‘ poor Mildred.’ 

“T went to Mahon Court for the wedding. 

“ Outwardly how bright it all seemed. Mrs. 
Mahon told me of course Mr. O’Connor 
would perform the ceremony. She did not 
understand my look of pain and surprise; 
people so soon forget what it is disagreeable 
toremember. She only went on to say that 
certainly it was very soon after losing poor 
dear Mildred, but that he would naturally 
have been grieved if any one else had been 
asked to take his place, after his long con- 
nection with and affection for ‘the boys.’ 
Margaret’s uncle was laid up with the gout; 
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and here was another subject for congratula- 
tion, for thus Stephen became her nearest 
relative present, and it was his place to give 
away the bride. 

“Qh! that wedding! Stephen only came 
down the night before; a shade colder, a lit- 
tle sterner than before, but no one noticed it. 
He might almost have deceived me, if it had 
not been for one look at the last. 

“While Margaret was changing her dress, 
and Stephen and I stood silently by the win- 
dow, Mrs. Mahon came up, and with tears of 
delight began to ask me if there ever was a 
more lovely or elegant bride than Margaret ; 
and, nodding significantly towards Stephen, 
added, ‘It is all Stephen’s doing, Susan. 
Charles owes it all to him. No one but 
Margaret was ever worth Charles after all; 
and what a handsome couple they make !’ 

“T met Stephen’s eyes then, and the look 
of despair and remorse that lightened across 
his face, and showed the depths of agony 
his pride and reserve had covered, made my 
_ stand still with sorrow and pity for 

m. 

“‘ Well, Mary, that is all. Stephen who had 
loved his home so much, could never return 
to it, but at a sore cost to himself; and 
never did, save for a few days at a time. 

* But it all sank toruin soon ; for after Mrs. 
Mahon’s death, who only lived a year, Mar- 
garet fancied Ireland did not agree with her, 
and they went to live alternately in London 
or Paris. She fell gradually into fine-lady 
habits, frittered away her time between fan- 
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cying herself a great invalid, and going to 
pts where Charles medica = eps 
without any active pleasure in it, as she had, 
I think, but more because it passed away his 
time. 

‘*He did not lose his taste for literature or 
art, however; but it never produced an 
thing except a rare collection of curious edi- 
tions and old miniatures, on which he spent 
more than he could afford,—more than he 
ought to have afforded, for Mahon Court 
was forgotten except as a place to send to 
for more money. How procured, he never 
thought ; how his people fared under his 
bailiff he never cared to consider. 

“ Stephen never married ; he was supposed 
to be quite absorbed in business. Perhaps 
he was. The one living current of love had 
been checked ; and though his career was 
considered a very successful one, I have 
sometimes thought his life was even more 
marred than his brother’s. 

“Perhaps therefore I am superstitious 
when I see any one trying to break off a mar- 
riage. 

“Itis not the way I ought to talk to young 
people, I suppose, but I do think I would 
rather trust to the undisciplined impulse of 
youth and imprudence, than meddle in those 
matters. And if we do interfere, wise or 
prudent as we may think ourselves, let us be 
quite, quite sure, that there is no taint of 
“soos or self-love in our own motives. The 

eart should be very pure and very upright 
that dares to take the place of Providence.” 





An Arctic Boat Journey in the Autumn of 1854. 
By Isaac J. Hayes, Surgeon of the Second 


Grinnell Expedition. Bentley. 


A NOBLE addition to the series of arctic 
books, and perhaps the last to which the enter- 
prise of our own day will have given occasion— 
is Mr. Hayes’ simple narrative of the perils of 
an American boat’s crew that attempted to reach 
Upernavik from Dr. Kane’s vessel, the Advance. 
Nine men sought to escape by the boat, the rest 
held by the ship, which was not finally aban- 
doned till May, 1855, when it had been beset by 
the ice in Smith’s Sound, for’ nineteen months. 
The boat party, as Dr. Kane has told us in his 
own narrative of the expedition, returned more 
than half starved after a four months’ absence. 
Mr. Hayes now tells in manly, unaffected phrase 
the story of those months of peril. As a narra- 
tive of privation and trial bravely borne, Dr. 
Hayes’ book may rank with Franklin’s account 





of the sufferings endured upon the barren grounds 
about the Coppermine River. ‘The men in each 
party were left often to the rock lichen for their 
food. The party from the Advance housed at 
last for the winter in a hut built under such dif- 
ficulties and with the exercise of such ingenuity 
as it might content the genius of the novelist to 
have invented, and victualled with no more than 
a few pounds of food, was marked for death by 
the Esquimaux, who left them to their fate, and 
patiently awaited the possession of their little 
property by way of inheritance. At last it was 
only by desperate measures that the means of 
escape to the ship in Smith’s Sound were se- 
cured. We leave the story to be read in Dr. 
Hayes’ simple record, of which the whole tone 
will assure Englishmen, if there was need of 
such assurance, that there is but one blood in 
the descendants of the old seafaring Northmen 
on both sides of the Atlantic.—Ezaminer. 





THE WORKS OF DE QUINCEY. 


From The Press. 


The Works of De Quincey. In Fourteen 
Vols. London: Hogg and Son. 


Our readers will not expect from us that 
within the space at our disposal we should 
even attempt to write a review of fourteen 
closely printed volumes. All that we can do 
on the present occasion is to furnish a gen- 
eral outline of what these volumes contain, 
and to describe certain salient characteristics 
of the author’s mind of which they are the 
monument. He himself has given us in his 

' preface a classification of all the articles in 
this edition, wd the aid of which, a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive synopsis may easily 
be constructed. He divides them all into 
the amusing, the didactic, and the imagi- 
native. Under the first class are ranged his 
autobiographic sketches, containing an ac- 
count of his own boyhood and youth, the 
greater part of his miscellanies, such as 
“Murder considered as one of the Fine 
Arts,” the ‘‘ English Mailcoach,” etc., and 
his tales. Under the second come all his 
regular essays, critical, biographical, and 
historical. The third includes only the 
“Confessions of an English Opium Eater,” 
and the unfinished ‘“ Suspiria de Profundis.” 
We should, ourselves, be inclined to add to 
this latter category the “ Traditions of the 
Rabbins.” 


It is not easy to say, after giving our- 
selves to a week or two’s enjoyment of De 
Quincey, which of two impressions predom- | 
inates: that of the originality of all his 
views, or of the singular logical subtlety 


which he displays in enforcing them. In 
the first of these respects he jon, 3 in marked 
contrast to Macaulay. Not that we mean to 
say Macaulay was devoid of originality ; but 
it showed itself in, him rather in his means 
than in his ends. In all his views of Eng- 
lish history and politics there is not even 
the profession of novelty. His business is 
to sweep away dust, to restore colors, to 
eradicate weeds ; but not to build or to plan. 
The consequence is that he never surprises 
us ; and in a very little time we become able 
to anticipate his conclusions upon almost 
every question of importance. Now in De 
Quincey we see exactly the reverse. His 
mind would seem to have been almost ab- 
solutely independent of the authority of tra- 
dition and association, or by whatever other 
name we designate those intangible influ- 
ences by which the beliefs of ordinary men 
are moulded. He seems in every case to 
have started his subject de novo, and to have 
investigated it to the uttermost point solely 
for his own privat® satisfaction. The soli- 
tude in which he lived during very many 
years of his life fostered this innate propen- 
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sity; and the result is that throughout all 
his essays, even upon the most familiar 
subjects, we are continually refreshed by 
springs of fresh thought, by wholly unex- 
pected prospects, and by startling and most 
suggestive inferences, That they occasion- 
ally diverge into paradox on the one hand, 
or puerility on the other, is not to be denied. 
But the immense majority are worthy of a 
man of genius, and wholesome food for the 
human intellect. 

As specimens of this quality of originality 
we would point more especially to the es- 
says upon the Cesars, upon Judas Iscariot, 
upon Oliver Goldsmith and the position of 
literary men during his lifetime, the begin- 
ning of the essay upon Charles Lamb, to the 
essay upon Conversation, and perhaps also 
to that upon Cicero. We say perhaps, be- 
cause, as no dates are affixed to these pa- 
pers, it is impossible to tell whether the 
views here enunciated were really the first in 
the field. They have now become compara- 
tively common; but as we see that else- 








where (vol. xiv. 63) our author has given as 
his own Niebuhr’s peculiar theory of the 
,early history of Rome, of course uncon- 
sciously, it shows that he was not in every 
case abreast of modern discoveries. And it 
jis therefore possible that the same thing 
may have happened in the case of Cicero. 
On the real value of the theory itself we 
shall offer a few words elsewhere. 

The subtlety and delicacy of Mr. De Quin- 
cey’s mind is displayed to great advantage 
in the last volume of this edition, containing 
his ‘‘ Letters to a Young Man whose Educa- 
tion has been Neglected.” His fine distinc- 
tion between the literature of knowledge and 
the literature of powersconstitutes a new 
landmark in the subject of intellectual disci- 
pline. His sharp and highly tempcred logic 
carries him right through the ranks of the 
utilitarians as a troop of cavalry goes through 
amob. It is the exact antidote that was re- 
quired to Sydney Smith’s essay upon classi- 
eal education. But we fear that scarce a 
tenth of those persons who are taken captive 
by the popular ep sconrae and superficial 
good sense of the latter would descend with 
the former to those deeper regions of thought 
from which his own precepts are derived. 
In the essay upon Conversation the same 
faculty is manifested, and is exercised with 
remarkable elegance in commenting on some 
expressions of Shelley and Wordsworth re- 
lating to the “ Hyperion” of Keats. This 
latter passage is to be found in the twelfth 
volume, extending from the 182d to the 
187th page. The same passage reminds us 
also of a third quality in Mr. De Quince 





not so prominent as the other two, but sti 
powerful enough to dash his works with a 
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most agreeable aroma. We mean his 
humor, which, seen to the greatest advan- 
tage in the essay on “‘ Murder Considered as 
one of the Fine Arts,” flashes out at inter- 
vals in almost all his other writings, though 
at times betraying the same kind of weak- 
ness which we have already mentioned as 
distinguishing in some few instances his se- 
rious opinions. 

The style and method of our author cor- 
respond to these mental peculiarities. Both 
are eminently his own: and of the first we 
should be inclined to say that it is nearly 
faultless. In purity of idiom and precision 
of structure his sentences have never been 
surpassed; and his pages occasionally sparkle 
with felicities of expression which have rarely 
been equalled. How exquisitely does he say 
of the age of Plato’s manhood, “ The bright 
sunset of Pericles still burned in the Athe- 
nian heavens.” With what charming humor 
and aptness of the “ Patron” in the days of 
Goldsmith, that he, it was true, “ was dying 
out like the golden pippin, but he still lin- 
gered in sheltered situations.” How beauti- 
fully of Pompey :— 

“ The position of Pompey, as an old invalid, 
from whom his party exacted the services of 
youth, is worthy of separate notice. There is 
not perhaps a more pitiable situation than that 
of a veteran reposing upon his past laurels, who 
is summoned from beds of down, and from the 
elaborate system of comforts engrafted upon a 
ngewe d establishment, suddenly to re-assume 
his armor—to prepare for personal hardships of 
every kind—to renew his youthful anxicties, 
without support from youthful energies—once 
again to dispute sword in hand the title to his 
own honors—to pay back into the chancery of 
war, as into some fund of abeyance, all his own 
prizes, and palms of gvery kind—to re-open every 
decision or award by which he had ever bene- 
fited—and to view his own national distinctions 
of name, trophy, laurel crown, as all but sa many 
stakes provisionally resumed, which must be re- 
deemed by services tenfold more difficult than 
those by which originally they had been earned.” 


De 7 method is not so absolutely 


blameless as his style. He is too circuitous. 
Confident in his own power of keeping the 
one end in view through any number of mazes 
or episodes, he makes no allowance for the 
want of that power in hisreaders. He winds 
through a subject with easy, leisurely steps ; 
making us observe every point of view which 
it presents, and bringing us to the end of it 
with a completeness of knowledge which is 
most satisfactory, on one condition; namely, 
that we do get to the end of it. But that is 
not so sure. He keeps us in the dark too 
long. Our attention is racked till it is he- 
numbed, This is specially the case with his 
articles on political economy, which would 


be almost unreadable were it not for the ex- 
traordinary clearness with which each ste 
is elucidated, thereby relieving the min 
from some part of the ick laid upon it by 
the excessive care with which the ground is 
beaten. To those who can sustain the fa- 
tigue, Mr. De Quincey’s method will be 
doubtless as agreeable as his style. The 
cogency with which his meaning is finally 
brought out repays us for our previous labor, 
and leaves an impression of necessary truth- 
fulness on the mind which has probably never 
yet been produced by the fascinating periods 
of Macaulay. r 

It is now time that we glanced briefly at’! 
some of the dicta which De Quincey has left 
behind him. The originality by which these 
are marked, as might be expected, is not al- 
ways free from error. His criticisms on lit- 
erature are too ingenious to be universally 
accepted; and he occasionally takes up a 
cause in which he is overweighted by antag- 
onists. We should have thought nothing of 
De Quincey being opposed to Addison. We 
should have thanght nothing of his being 
opposed to Dr. Johnson. But when he op- 
ee himself to the two together we cannot 

elp suspecting that he has somewhat mis- 
judged his own powers. However, he has 
come out of this particular contest without 
much loss. He has proved Milton’s assail- 
ants wrong in one point, though he has 
broken down in the other. What is com- 
monly objected to in “ Paradise Lost ” is its 
learning—that is, the terms of art, and the 
allusions, which can only be understood by 
scholars—are placed upon their proper foot- 
ing and successfully vindicated. But Mil- 
ton’s use of the pagan mythology is not de- 
fended with equal success. To say that it is 

erfectly legitimate because Milton really be- 
ieved that the fallen angels were the demons 
of Greece and Rome seems to us childish: 
and a remarkable instance of that peculiar 
weakness to which we have already called at- 
tention. 

Two other writers in the case of whom De 
Quincey seems to have gone somewhat astray 
are Pope and Junius. To pass over minor 
Set a4 in which he erroneously charges 

ope with writing bad grammar, bad sense, 
etc.,—accusations the results solely of over- 
strained and captious ingenuity—what can 
be worse than his comments upon Pope’s 
Satires P— 


“ The Satires, on the other hand were of false 
origin. ‘They arose in a sense of talent for 
caustic effects, unsupported by any satiric heart. 
Pope had neither the malice (Pes be in the most 
fugitive form) which thirsts for leaving wounds, 
nor, on the other hand, th€deep moral indigna- 





tion which burns in men whom Providence has 
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from ‘time to time armed with scourges for 
cleansing the sanctuaries of truth or justice. He 
was contented enough with society as he found 
it: bad it might be, but it was good enough for 
him: and it was the merest self-delusion if at 
any moment the instinct of glorying in his sa- 
tiric mission (the magnificabo apostolatum meum) 
persuaded him that in his case it might be said 
—Facit indignatio versum. The indignation of 
Juvenal was not always very noble in its origin, 
or pure in its purpose: it was sometimes mean 
in its quality, false in its direction, extravagant 
in its expression: but it was tremendous in the 
roll of its thunders, and as withering as the 
scowl of a Mephistopheles. Pope having no 
such internal principle of wrath boiling in his 
breast, being really (if one must speak the truth) 
in the most pacific and charitable frame of mind 
towards all scoundrels whatever, except such as 
might take it into their heads to injure a partic- 
ular Twickenham grotto, was unavoidably a 
hypocrite of the first magnitude when he affected 
(or sometimes really conceited himself) to be in 
a dreadful passion with offenders as a body.” 


Now this must either be a case of what 
De Quincey himself so strongly objects to 
recognize,—namely, a verbal difference,—or 
De Quincey himself must have been suffer- 
ing from the very worst effects of long isola- 
tion from the world when he wrote the pas- 
sage. Does not every word of it militate 
just as strongly against Horace’s claim to 

¢ a satirist as against Pope’s? The world 
may be avery good world; we may have 
plenty of cakes and ale; but surely, that is 
not to cut us off from our appreciation of the 
dunce and the bore. Neither Pope nor 
Horace were satirists of society at large, as 
Juvenal was. They were satirists of partic- 
ular types of human folly. Thank God we 
have never yet had the material for a Juvenal 
amongst us! But are we therefore to den 
the existence of satire as a branch of Englis 
literature? This is just one of those errors 
which a writer of De Quincey’s genius and 
De Quincey’s habits would be very likely to 
fall into; but we protest against it, never- 
theless, as a most shortsighted and untract- 
able error. 

Of De Quincey’s other literary judgments 
we feel called upon to notice only his depre- 
ciation of Junius, and that simply because it 
is so characteristic of himself As he has 
but a small appreciation of practical politics, 
so has he but a small appreciation of the lit- 
erary ability devoted to them. But if the 
direction of language to the attainment of a 
given end,—the employment of it as an in- 
strument to put our enemics to shame,—be 
in itself worthy of no admiration, what be- 
comes of three-fourths of the best literary 
ability of the present day which is employed 
in journalism? Junius’ letters were the great 
foreshadower of the modern leading article, 


which in common with them is, as a rule, 
‘“‘without sentiment, without imagery, and 
without generalization.” The art of stating 
a case, which is pre-eminently the art of 
journalism depends: upon no one of these. 

et it may call forth very high powers of 
composition, and even, as we understand the 
word, of rhetoric. When Junius says of 
Colonel Luttrel “that he has disgraced even 
the name of Luttrel, and exceeded his father’s 
most sanguine expectations,” we feel that he 
is exercising either rhetoric or something 
better. But for this “ applicd” literature, 
as distinguished from “pure,” De Quincey 
had little taste ; and the absence of this taste 
is an additional evidence of that partial 
effeminacy of mind to which we have more 
than once adverted. 

In questions of practical politics his in- 
genuity, as might be expected, sometimes 
overshoots the mark. In his description of 
the state of the parties at Rome at the out- 
break of the civil war between Cesar and 
Pompey, and in his view of English parties 
in 1793, this defect is equally remarkable. 
In the first case he has unquestionably laid 
hold of a most important truth ; but he blun- 
ders, as it seems to us, in his treatment of it. 
To begin with, we are unaware of the exist- 
ence of any evidence to show either that 
Pompey was a bad man cz Cesar a good one, 
apart from their political conduct: conclu- 
sions which our author very unceremoniously 
assumes. But to waive this question, we 
have the important problems presented to us 
—namcely, whether Pompey was the more 

atriotic in his opposition to Cesar, or Cesar 
in his opposition to Pompey ; and upon what 
grounds Cicero finally determined to unite 
his fortunes with the latter. Now, in assert- 
ing that the party of Pompey did not repre- 
sent, as has been commonly supposed, a 
really constitutional party, De Quincey no 
doubt is right. On the one hand was an 
oligarchy created on the ruin of the Consti- 
tution, on the other a military conqueror en- 
deavoring to usurp their place. Cicero, we 
maintain, saw this as plainly as anybody 
else. But he saw also, what Mr. De Quin- 
cey does not see, that in upholding the cause 
of Pompey he was at least upholding the tra- 
ditions and forms of the Republic, and giv- 
ing it one more chance of revival before it 
was finally trodden out under the iron heels 
of the soldiery :— 


Si duo preterea tales Idea tulisset 
Terra viros ! 
But there was not another really constitu- 
tional statesman upon that side. Brutus 
and Cato were oligarchs and not aristocrats. 
They had disgusted the smaller gentry and 





corrupted the Roman populace. Arrogance 
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and bribery together had done their work. 


And it was the fatal consciousness of this, 
rather than any despondency occasioned 7 
the particular character of Pompey, whic 
gave rise to the deep tone of melancholy that 
pervades the later letters of Cicero. He saw 
that the Roman Constitution was doomed. 
But he stood by the sinking ship : and it has 
now become the fashion to revile him for his 
fidelity to ‘the cause.” Practical men who 
fall into this blunder are in our eyes in- 
excusable. But Mr. De Quincey is not a 
practical man, and we are satisfied, there- 
fore, with adducing the blunder as an addi- 
tional testimony to the truth of our own 
criticism. 

With regard to our own situation in 1793 
we are bound to admit this much—that if 
Mr. De Quincey errs, he at least errs in 

oodcompany. Both Mr. Disraeli and Lord 

facaulay have united in condemning the 
first French war of Mr. Pitt. But we must 
confess that we have never been able to un- 
derstand how those who object to the war of 
1793 can justify that of 1804. Napoleon I. 
was a much more sensible and practical an- 
tagonist than the Jacobins. They went to 
war for “an idea” in good earnest. They 
would have burned our houses over our 
heads in the name of reason and licentious- 
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ness. But the first emperor was in many re- 
spects a Conservative. He was reconstruct- 
ing the society which the Jacobins had torn to 
pieces. He was exterminating the “ ideas ” 
against which we ourselves had made war. 
It was necessary, no doubt, to withstand his 
lust of conquest ; but that the people of this 
country were more unanimous in their hos- 
tility to him than they were in their hostility 
to the convention we can scarcely bring our- 
selves to believe, in spite of Mr. Words- 
worth’s lines. 

De Quincey, then, to sum up our remarks, 
was evidently a man of singularly independ- 
ent character, and of great intellectual del- 
icacy. He was formed of the same stuff as 
an Aquinas or a Scotus, and, had he lived in 
a different age, might have founded a system 
of metaphysics. The same precision and 
profundity brought to bear upon questions 
of history and criticism have produced many 
striking results, if not always convincing 
conclusions. Convincing or not, however, 


they are most wholesome at the present mo- 
ment, when a disposition prevails so gen- 
erally to underrate the First Philosophy. 
In questions of taste De Quincey is a less 
certain guide: and in practical politics we 
feel that we are speculating with the scholar 
rather than walking with the statesman. 





A CORRESPONDENT in Naples sends us the fol- 
lowing warning to antiquaries, and other curious 
folks, how they run about among the ruins of 
Pompeii :— 

“« Wonderful escape at Pompeii!’ said a 
friend the other day.—‘ But how? What on 
earth is there to be afraid of at Pompeii? An- 
other eruption, or earthquake? Did the ghost 
of Diomedes make his appearance ? or, worst of 
all, did you drink a bottle of Lacryma Christi at 
the hotel which bears the old Greck’s name ? 7— 
‘Oh, Iam not the hero of the story,’ was the 
reply ; and then he proceeded to tell me how two 
young officers of the Rifle Brigade, Messrs. Tur- 
ner and Boyle, on leave from Malta, had gone 
over to Pompeii on ‘Thursday last, and had been 
groping amongst the cellars of the old houses. 
Mr. Turner, on passing what appeared to be a 
doorway, was precipitated into an ancient well. 
Hearing a sudden crash, his friend hastened to 
the spot, but although he repeatedly called Tur- 
ner by name, no answer was returned, and over- 
come by apprehension, he gave the alarm, and 





called together a number of the official and unt 
official savages who tenant the place. By this 
time Turner had regained his senses, and had re- 
covered so far as to be able to stand upright at 
the bottom of the well, which, fortunately, was 
dry. According to directions which he himself 
shouted up, a light was first let down, and then 
a rope, which proved to be too short. At last a 
piece of a plank, with a rope attached, to each 
end, was let down, and the lost man was steadily 
brought up. He had been upwards of an hour 
at the bottom of this well, which was afterwards 
measured by the officials, and found to be 30 
métres, or nearly 100 feet in depth. Marvellous 
to relate, he was in a state to be driven back to 
Naples ; and for the satisfaction of those of his 
friends whose eye may glance at this notice, on 
being examined by Dr. Bishop, it was reported 
that no injury had been sustained. The acci- 
dent took place in the Vicoletto della Regina, 
near the Forum Civile, in a house which had 
been abandoned as possessing no especial in- 
terest.” —Atheneum. 
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From The Literary Gazette. 
THE WILD SPORTS OF INDIA.* 


Tuts is a very curious and a very amusing 
book. Captain Shakespear is a mighty 
hunter, and evidently believes that the chief 
duty, or, at all events, the chief glory of a 
man, is to fight with wild beasts in the for- 
ests of India. And his faith has been well 
exercised, since the volume now before us 
contains the experience of a quarter of a 
century, and is written for the instruction 
and guidance of the author’s sons, who are 
about to proceed to India, and who, if they 
comply with their father’s wishes, will study 
it carefully and become “ shikarees.” The 
jungle is, in the captain’s eye, the best pos- 
sible security against the temptations of 
youth, and he implores the ‘anxious par- 
ents ” who are resolved that their boys shall 
not peruse his book, to bear with him while 
he explains to them that “by making them 
shikarees, or hunters of the large game of 
India’s magnificent forests, they are keeping 
them out of a thousand temptations and in- 
jurious pursuits, which they can scarcely 
avoid falling into, if from no other cause 
than ennui and thoughtlessness.” And then, 
warming with his theme, the sportsman 
views it from a Christian standpoint, and 
exclaims — 


“To each one is his talent given by God to 
cultivate: to the preacher, in order to save the 
souls of the poor, unlettered, and ignorant hea- 
then; to him who has been blessed with the gifts 
of good nerve, energy, and strength, that he 
may save the bodics of these same ignorant 
heathen from the fell destroyer that lives in the 
forest, and preys upon them. Who shall say 
that the poor idolator, saved by the latter from 
destruction, shall not become converted to Chris- 
tianity by the former ?” 

This is no idle verbiage, for Captain 
Shakespear, like many other enthusiasts 
and reformers, confesses that he has “a 
call” to the work he has so long and ar- 
dently pursued; and if some portion of his 
sport may be termed secular, evidently re- 
gards the slaying of tigers as a duty pre- 
eminently religious. 

On Sunday, he tells us, he never kills any 
animals except the tiger, and he devoutly 
expresses his gratitude on one occasion that 
he “had been the avenger, constituted by 
Him who ordains all things, to slay these 
— and to save further loss of human 

e. 

We can pardon the mild eccentricities of 
aman who, ever since the year 1834, has 
been fighting — often single-handed — with 
panthers and tigers, wild elephants and 


* The Wild Sports of India. By Captain Henry 
Shakespear. Smith “Elden & Co. ’ . 





bears, buffaloes and boars, and who, in spite 
of many broken bones, and many marvellous 
escapes, is still pursuing his old vocation, 
and is capable of riding one hundred miles 
in the day. 

Such a hero may be allowed to dream 
dreams, since he has performed prodigies of 
valor and endurance. He has succeeded 
so notably that we need not quarrel with 
him for believing that he has been especially 
favored. 

In spite of “ anxious parents” we cannot 
do better than allow Captain Shakespear 
to relate a few of his adventures. “ Wild 
Sports in India” swarms with passages at 
arms, which cannot fail to interest the reader. 
Some of these we shall transcribe, for though 
the captain modestly assures us that he has 
no skill in the craft of authorship, he man- 
ages to relate his encounters with the mon- 
archs of the forest with considerable liveli- 
ness and vigor, and it is far better to allow 
him to speak for himself than to retail his 
adventures at second-hand. 

Captain Shakespear’s chief passion is for 
hog-hunting, and he seems to think that 
there is more peril in attacking a boar than 
any other wild beast ; but as his adventures 
with these animals are related somewhat at 
length, we must pass on to inferior game, 
and be contented with a tiger-hunt. A vil- 
lage had, it seems, been depopulated by a 
“‘man-eater ” and his wife, and the gallant 
sportsman sallied forth to slay the monsters, 
This he did on foot; a desperate venture. 
The haunt of the tiger was found, an un- 
happy calf was tied to a tree, in order to 
allure the man-eaters, and then, after a night 
of anxious watching, the captain sallied forth 
to the encounter. But we must let him tell 
his own tale: — 


“T waited for daylight with much anxiety ; 
and, directly there was sufficient light, rubbing 
the cotten off my rifle sights, I got my people 
up, and started for the place where the calf had 
been tied. The kullal, or wine-maker, was taken 
as a guide, lest we should lose ourselves in the 
jungle, and also to carry the drinking water. 
Scarcely two hundred yards had been passed, 
when we heard the tiger, which infested that part 
of the forest, roar loudly. The poor villager, 
the father of the only remaining family, whis- 
pered, ‘Wuh hai—that is he! that’s the tiger 
who owns my village.’ I replied, ‘If you run, 
you are a dead man; keep behind us.’ Placing 
in front my head shikaree, Mangkalee, who has 
very good sight, while, in the dusk, my own is 
very bad, we hurried along the path. 

“ Coming to some rocks, from which I knew 
that the ticd-up calf could be seen, and thinking 
that the shikaree might not have remembered the 
spot, I pulled him back cautiously. I looked. 
There was the white calf, apparently dead. 
Mangkalee remarked as much ina whisper. The 
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younger shikaree, Nursoo, was behind me on 
the left. We all gazed atatail. The distance 
was some sixty yards from us, but we could not 
make out the tiger. At length the end of the 
tail moved. Nursoo, making a similar motion 
with his forefinger, whispered in my ear, ‘ Doom- 
hilta-hai’—(‘ The tail’s moving.’) I now made 
out the body of the animal clear enough. Not 
a blade of grass nor a leaf was between us. A 
single forest tree, without a branch on it for thirty 
fect from the ground, was twenty yards nearer 
the tiger. 

“It was very probable that he would see us, 
but it must be risked; so, pressing down my 
shikaree, Mangkalee, with my hand behind me, 
and keeping the trunk of the tree between the 
foe and me, while I said within myself, ‘God 
be with me! If I get behind that tree, without 
your secing me, you’re a dead tiger.’ I passed 
rapidly forward. So intent was the huge beast 
upon the poor calf, that he did not hear me. I 
placed the barrels of my rifle against the tree, 
but was obliged to wait. 

“The tiger and the calf lay contiguous, tails 
onendtous. The calf’s neck was in the tiger’s 
mouth, whose large paws embraced his victim. 
I looked, waiting for some change in the posi- 
tion of the body, to allow me to aim at a vital 
part. 

“At length the calf gave a struggle and 
kicked the tiger, on which the latter clasped him 
nearer, arching his own body, and exposing the 
white of his belly and chest. I pulled the trigger 
very slowly, aiming at the white, and firing for 
his heart—he was on his left side—as if I was 
firing at an egg for a thousand pounds. 

“T knew that I hit the spot aimed at; but, to 
my astonishment, the tiger sprang up several 
feel in the air with a roar, rolled over, and tow- 
ards me,—for he was on higher ground than I 
was,—when, bounding to his fect, as if unscathed, 
he made for the mountains, the last rock of 
which was within forty yards of him. 

“T must acknowledge that, firing at a beast 
of this sort, with no vital part to aim at, stand- 
ing as I was for some time looking at him, and 
on lower ground, my heart beat rather quicker 
than was its wont, Albeit I had never turned 
my back to any animal in the jungles, and not 
one had ever seen its shape! I was confident, 
too, in my own nerve and shooting, for I had 
cut down, with one exception—and that one had 
cut me down as the scythe does the grass—every 
wild beast of the forest. 

“Immediately, the tiger sprang to his feet and 
exposed his broad, left side to me, I stepped from 
behind the tree, looked at him in the face with 
contempt, as if he had been a sheep, and while 
he passed me with every hair set, his beautiful 
white beard and whiskers spread, and his eye 
like fire, with the left barrel I shot him through 
the heart. Ie went straight and at undimin- 
ished speed, each bound covering fifteen feet at 
least, for twenty-five yards, and then fell on his 
head under the lowest rock of the mountain, in 
which was his stronghold. Up went in the air 
his thick, stumpy tail. Seizing my other rifle, 
I walked up to about fifteen yards of him—for 
he was still opening his mouth and gasping— 
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and broke his back. Turning round to the poor 
villager, who, now the tiger was dead, was afraid 
to come near him, I patted him on the shoulder, 
and said, ‘ There is your enemy, old man : now, 
where does the tigress live?’ ‘I know nothing 
about her,’ said the man, trembling all over 
(and no wonder); ‘this was the owner of my 
village. I know nothing at all of the tigress. 
She takes her water at the other side of the vil- 
lage, and a long way off.’” 


On the following night the fires were lit, 
the sentries posted, and every precaution 
taken to ca a visit from the female man- 
eater who was to be tracked out on the mor- 
row. But this care proved ineffectual, for 
an unhappy trooper was pounced upon by 
the tigress, who sprung on the man’s chest, 
seizing him by the mouth, and thus closing 
it, so that he could not even cry for help. 
An attempt at succor agg he useless, and 
Captain Shakspear, as he lay in the camp, 
could hear the growl of the tigress, and the 
“crunching of the poor trooper’s bones.” 
But the avenger is at hand, and it is not 
long before the few villagers who had not 
been eaten were enabled to return to their 
homes. 

Captain Shakspear informs us that the 
tiger is not half so courageous an animal as 
the wild hog or the panther, and that if a 
man is bold enough to face round upon him, 
and to look at him calmly, at the same time 
shouting in defiance, the beast will very 
probably turn tail. But he adds that to him 
who runs it is almost certain death. The 
| tenacity of life possessed by these animals 
is almost incredible, and “a tiger will often 
go in his charge several yards, with all the 
power and capability to strike down every 
one in his path, after the bullet has gone 
through his heart or crashed through his 
brain.” 

The following story is in corroboration of 
this statement :— 


“ A few days after this, when encamped some 
seven miles east of Aring, kubbur, or report, of 
a tigress having killed a bullock, was brought in. 


Out I went alone. Twice I beat the nullah, 
which she had dragged the bullock into with my 
pad elephant, and was walking alongside about 
thirty yards off her, when up the tigress got, 
with a roar, drove the elephant back, and went 
out at the other side of the nullah. On a sud- 
den there was an awful shrieking, and I thought 
some one had been seized. I rushed through 
the nullah at the risk of my life, when I saw a 
wretch of a man high up a tree, shouting. How- 
ever, he had seen which way the tigress went. 

“ The villagers, in a clump of one hundred 
men, were at a respectable distance off on the 
other side of the nullah, on a low hill. My ele- 
phant also, was some fifty yards off on the other 
side. One villager was near me, and I told him 
| to go round, and make the people on the other 
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side shout. I was within twenty yards of the 
nullah, at the spot where the tigress was last 
seen, and I had scarcely spoken, when out she 
charged at the sound, her ears back, and at such 
a pace that her belly almost touched the ground, 
I shot her through the chest, but just too low for 
the heart, with the first barrel. This never 
turned her, and I fired the second barrel when 
she was within springing distance, at about five 
yards. This hit her in the inner corner of the 
right eye, went through her brain, crushing the 
bones of the back part of her skull to pieces, 
and out below herchest, The tigress swerved a 
little, passed me at about seven feet, went at 
diminished speed for certainly forty yards, and 
then she lay on her belly extended. So marvel- 
lous did this seem to me, and so lifelike, did she 
then appear, that, having seized another rifle, I 
fired and hit her, the ball passing through her 
thigh and into her neck. Her skull is worth 
looking at, and defies all scepticism as to what 
tigers can do after they are shot through the 
brain.” 


And now take an adventure with a pan- 
ther, one among several which are described 
x gen gl enoughin the volume. The ani- 
he had already been wounded by a rifle 
a 


“Having warned the village shikaree to keep 
close behind me with the heavy spear he had in 
his hand, I began to follow the wounded panther ; 
but had scarcely gone twenty-five yards, when 
one of the beaters, who was on high ground, 
beckoned to me, and pointed a little below him, 
and in front of me. There was the large pan- 
ther sitting out, unconcealed, between two 
bushes, a dozen yards before me. I could not 
however sce his head ; and whilst I was thus de- 
layed, he came out with a roar straight at me. 
I fired at his chest with a ball ; and, as he sprang 
upon me, the shot barrel was aimed at his head. 
In the next moment he seized my left arm and 
the gun. Thus, not being able to use the gun 
as a club, I forced it, crosswise, into his mouth. 
He bit the stock through in one place; and 
whilst his upper fangs lacerated my arm, and 
hand, the lower fangs went into the gun. His 
hind claws pierced my left thigh. He tried very 
hard to throw me over. In the mean while, the 
shikaree, who, had he kept the spear before him, 
might have stopped the charge of the panther, 
had retreated some paces to the left. He now, 
instead of spearing the panther, shouted out, and 
struck him, using the spear as a club. Inamo- 
ment the animal was upon him, stripping him of 
my shikar bag, his turban, my revolving rifle, 
and the spear. ‘The man passed by me holding 
his wounded arm. 

“The panther quictly crouched five paces in 
front of me. I knew my only chance was to 
keep my eye upon him. He sat with all my de- 














spoiled property, stripped from the shikarce, 
around and under him. ‘The first step I moved 
backwards, keeping my eye on the panther, I 
fell on my back into a thorn bush, having slipped 
upon the rock. Here I was still within one 
spring of the animal, who appeared, as far as I 
could see, to be not at all disabled by the fight. 
Nothing could have saved me had he again at- 
tacked ; but ‘there’s a sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft,’ to look out for the life of the wild 
hunter. I retreated step by step, my face still 
towards the foe, till I got to my horse, and to 
the other beaters, who were all collected together 
some forty yards from the fight. 

“T immediately loaded the gun with a charge 
of shot, and a bullet that I perchance found; 
and, taking my revolver pistol out of the holster, 
and sticking it into my belt determined to carry 
on the affair to its issue, knowing how rarely 
men recover from such wounds as mine. I was 
bleeding profusely from large tooth wounds in 
the arm; the tendons of my left hand were torn 
open,’and I had five claw-wounds in the thigh. 
The poor shikaree’s left arm was somewhat 
clawed up, and if the panther was not killed, 
the superstition of the natives would go far to 
kill this man. Terribly frightened as he was, 
his wounds were not so bad as mine. I per- 
suaded my horse-keeper to come with me; and, 
taking the hog-spear he had in his hand, we went 
to the spot where lay the weapons stripped from 
the shikaree. A few yards beyond them there 
crouched the huge panther. Again, I could not 
see his head very distinctly, but fired deliberately 
behind his shoulder. In one moment he was 
again upon me. I gave him the charge of shot, 
as I supposed, in his face, but had no time to 
take aim. The horse-keeper, instead of spear- 
ing, fell upon his back. In the next instant the 
panther got hold of my left foot in his teeth, and 
threw me on my back. I struck at him with the 
empty gun, and he seized the barrels in his 
mouth. This was his last effort. I sprang up, 
and seizing the spear from the horse-keeper, 
drove it with both hands through his side, and 
thus killed him. I immediately had my boot 
pulled off. My foot bled profusely. Fortu- 
nately, the wound was in the thin part of the foot, 
and not in the instep or ankle: but the teeth had 
met.” 


It would be easy to multiply extracts from 
the wild sports of a “shikaree” so coura- 
geous as Captain pomp gpa but our space 
is exhausted, and we will only add that, al- 
though the sportsman writes for the benefit 
of those who may pursue the same vocation, 
his narrative will delight readers who, like 
ourselyes, have no ambition to encounter 
buffaloes, tigers, or wild elephants in their 
primeval haunts. 
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' From The Eclectic Magazine. 

THE PROTESTANT MOVEMENT IN ITALY. 

AGEs before Luther and Calvin were born, 
and generations before the days of Wiclif, 
there sheltered in the valleys of Northern 
Italy a brave race who rejected the doctrines 
and the domination of the papacy. These 
were the progenitors of those very Wal- 
denses who have of late years been so anx- 
ious to teach the Italians a purer faith. The 
history of this people is one of the most in- 
teresting on record, and exhibits one of the 
randest protests ever made in favor of re- 
igious liberty. Amid all internal fluctua- 
tions and external changes, the Waldenses 
have never ceased to claim for themselves 
the right to worship God in their own way. 
When the reformation movement of the six- 
teenth century began, multitudes in Italy 
then eagerly embraced the doctrines of Prot- 
estantism, and the Scriptures and other re- 
ligious books were printed in the vernacu- 
lar. But the Inquisition, with its racks, 
gibbets, and stakes, its prisons and its ban- 
ishments, cruelly suppressed the new doc- 
trine, and plunged Italy into darkness again.* 
From time to time since then a little has 
been done to make known the Gospel in that 
land; but it was not till the revolutions of 
1848 that any extensive action could be at- 
tempted. Then, however, many thousand 
copies of the Scriptures and other works 
were circulated among the people through- 
out the country. Many of these have been 
destroyed, and their readers, wherever dis- 
covered, have been punished.t But many 
have escaped; and even in Tuscany itself, 
there are persons who have continued to 
meet secretly in order to read the New Tes- 
tament and to pray. In Sardinia, however, 
thanks to more liberal measures, the work 
of Italian evangelization was diligently car- 
ried on. The old Waldenses, faithful to 
their traditions, were vigilant and active. 
Coming forth from their Alpine valleys, they 
established themselves at such places as 
Turin, Nice, Genoa, and Alessandria. As 
far as possible they instituted religious ser- 
vices in the Italian language, and sent out 


* The reader who wishes to be acquainted with 
the religious movement and its suppression in 
Italy, in the sixteenth century, should peruse the 
admirable work of Dr. M’Crie on this subject— 
“ History of the Reformation in Italy.” 

¢ Such cases as those of Count-Guicciardini, the 
Madiai, etc., are well known. “In Tuscany alone 
we are not surprised to find that, from 1858 to 
1856 inclusive, a period of only four years, no fewer 
than 1,820 persons were prosecuted for what they 
call ‘ offences’ against the established religion of 
the country.”—" Evangelization of Italy,” p. 7. 
See also About’s “ Question Romaine,” chap. 16, 
Tolerance. ‘Ihe great fault of this book is that it 
is too true. 





evangelists and colporteurs to the frontiers 
of Lombardy and Parma, where they taught 
and distributed books in the same tongue. 
In this way many strangers from Central 
and Southern Italy heard the Gospel, and 
carried home the books they had received, 
at leisure to ponder over what they had 
learned. <A secession from the Waldenses, 
originating in some questions of church or- 
der, led to the formation of a purely Italian 
party and an extension of the work.* 

This new body adopted principles some- 
what assimilated to those of the Plymouth 
Brethren. Regarding the church as a spir- 
itual institution, and not an ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, they maintained that the Bible 


was the only Christian law, that all believers ‘ 


were bound to make known the truth, and 
that the true bond of fellowship was per- 
sonal religion. At the same time they de- 
clared their adhesion to orthodox doctrine, 
and their undying enmity to all the corrup- 
tions of popery. They prided themselves 
on their nationality as Italians, and adopted 
as their mission Italian evangelization. 
Among them were men of strong faith, and 
withal of genius and eloquence—men who 
had suffered confiscation and exile for their 
religion. It is not to be wondered at that 
these zealous men made way, and found 
many to sympathize with them.t 

When, therefore, the war and its concom- 
itant revolutions of last year broke out, there 
were two distinct parties ready to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity afforded for more 
active endeavors on behalf of Italy. The 


* The following passages of letters from the 
Genevan committee will show the mode of evan- 
gelization adopted :-— 

“ You will understand our plan of campaign: to 
sell Bibles, tracts, etc., by good colporteurs; and by 
means of our humble laborers, the evangelists, to 
form little meetings without agitation; to multiply 
meetings in upper rooms, and to give lessons on 
the Bible, as would be done with little children. 
Then, if God design to bless these small begin- 
nings, others will go afterwards to preach during 
the long evenings of autumn and winter. Colport- 
age ree well—infinitely better than we expected. 
The sales have been abundant; three hundred to 
three hundred and fifty tracts or pamphlets of dif- 
ferent sorts, and a score of Bibles and New ‘Testa- 
ments, in one week, is much in a country where so 
few people know how to read. 

“ Do not be astonished that we recommend our 
Bible-readers to confine themselves to small meet- 
ings, and to multiply them. It is important at the 
beginning to have only meetings to which every 
one brings his Bible, and to instruct the people as 
children, in order that they may be accustomed at 
the outset to draw for themselves from the fountain 
of the Word. It is through the Word that they 
will be in a condition to resist the priests, who are 
already considerably astir.”’ 

t An excellent account of parties in Italy will be 
found in the pamphlet of Mr. Dunn on “ Protes- 
tantism in Italy; its Progress and Peculiarities.” 
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‘Waldenses at once set to work, and their 
agents followed the allied armies into Lom- 
bardy, where they ministered the consola- 
tions of religion to the sick, the wounded, 
and the dying, and to others as far as prac- 
ticable. It is not our business to record the 
rapid series of events by which, one after 
another, part of Lombardy, with Parma, 
Modena, Lucca, Tuscany, and the Romagna 
were thrown open to the friends of evangel- 
ization. These events are of too recent oc- 
currence not to be remembered. No time 
was to be lost; and at the first cry of lib- 
erty, appeals were addressed to the Protes- 
tants of Europe for aid, and an effort was 
made to enlist every available form of agency. 
The Waldenses immediately sent one of their 
best preachers to Florence, where he had 
labored a few years before, until expelled 
by the police on the return of despotism. 
Colporteurs were supplied with Bibles and 
tracts, and suddenly made their appearance 
inevery direction; evangelists were promptly 
equipped for their task, and sent to the eld 
of action. In a word, all that could-be done 
was done; and amid the din of civil commo- 
tion, and the conflicts of political parties, 
the messengers of Christianity lifted up their 
voice in favor of law, order, and pure relig- 
ion. It was a noble sight, and one which 
deserved to find sympathy and favor.* 


* The following letter from Dr. Desanctis, of 
Turin, gives a clear statement of the work of the 
Evangelic Church in Italy :— 


Turin, November 8, 

“The stations of our Evangelical Church are 
the following: Turin, enen Mies, Alessandria, 
Novi, Asti, Novara, Graglia, and Fara, in all nine 
stations in Piedmont. As soon as roemen | and 
Tuscany were free, an evangelist went to Milan 
from Turin, and also one from Novara. One of 
our evangelists has left us to return to Florence; 
he is an excellent Christian, and a man of learning, 
formerly a priest in Tuscany. In every station, 
except Asti, there is an evangelist, and in Genoa 
there are two, making up altogether, fourteen evan- 
gelists; besides which, we have a number of Bible 
colporteurs, who are now travelling everywhere in 
Lombardy and Tuscany, as well as in Piedmont. 
There are two directors of this work of colportage, 
Betti and Lucquet, who frequently make circuits 
and watch over the work with great zeal. In 
every station there is a church; understand me, 
not a material edifice, but converted brethren who 
meet for communion every Sunday. In ‘Turin, 
where indifference is the greatest, and where we 
meet with incredible — we have about 
sixty communicants. In Genoa, and in Alessan- 
dria, the number is greater. We are accused by 
some of being Plymouthists; but I can assert be- 
fore God it is a calumny. We do not even wish 
to know what Plymouthism is—our desire is to 
serve God according to his word—and we recog- 
nize for brethren all true Christians, who confess 
Christ as God manifested in the flesh, to whatever 
church they belong. We regulate ourselves with 
— following as far as possible the apostolic 
model. 

“The evangelist in Milan writes to me of the 
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Difficulties of various kinds stood in the 
way. Men were wanting, and the cry was 
continually for more laborers. Money was 
wanting. Books were wanting. The suppl 
was, in all respects, unequal to the aeiaineal, 
and yet, perhaps, resources were never bet- 
ter husbanded. This was not all. The 
minds of men were pre-occupied with civil 
matters, or scarce delivered from the fears 
of sacerdotal power, or ignorant and besot- 
ted, so that but a small minority could or 
would attend to religious questions. And 
then, the priesthood taking the alarm, op- 
posed and denounced the Protestant prop- 
aganda in every way.* And so it has con- 
tinued until now. All the petty obstacles 
which could be laid in the path of the teach- 
ers and their followers have been had re- 
course to. Little jealousies and animosities 
have been fomented. The sick have been 
besieged, and the dying harassed by sancti- 
fied intruders in clerical robes. Absurd 


stories have been industriously promulgated 
that the departing spirit of the apostate from 
Rome has been carried away by the devil, 
whose own private mark has been imprinted 
in horrid guise upon the ghastly corpse. + 
The rites of sepulture have been refused, and 


conversion of a Bolognese count, resident in Milan. 
Our churches are small, but there is life in them. 
The evening meetings are especially for the study 
of the Scriptures. In Turin, long expositions are 
often given, but the brethren have liberty to in- 
terrupt in order to ask for explanation, or to ex- 
press any doubt or difficulty they may have as to 
the meaning of the passage under consideration. 

“ God is blessing us, but he also tries and proves 
us. If it were to please him to send us more 
means, we think we could do more—but he is the 
Lord, and his will be done. ‘Tell your Christian 
friends in England to pray for us; prayer, offered 
in faith, obtains all things. 

“T ardently desire to have a conference with my 
much-loved friend Gavazzi. We were together 
preachers of error, but God has called us to the 
truth. Dear Gavazzi is not always understood— 
he has an ardent character—in other times, he 
would have been the Luther of Italy. In order 
properly to appreciate him, intimate acquaintance- 
ship and experience of him are necessary. I pray 
God that he may be understood by all the dear 
Christians of England, and that he may thus be 
enabled to do much good for this work. 

“Pray! pray! for this poor Italy! and pray for 
us who labor there, so that in the midst of so many 
difficulties, courage may not be lacking, but that 
we may be faithful servants of the Lord.” 

* See, for instance, the letter of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Pisa, addressed, the 29th of Decem- 
ber, to Salvagnoli, the Tuscan minister for wor- 
ship, in which his grace even goes so fur as to de- 
nounce, by name, a poor shoemaker, who had been 
guilty of the high crime and misdemeanor of keep- 
ing aschool in his house, and allowing religious 
meetings to be held there. We know this man to 
be a quiet, humble, and inoffensive Christian, but 
very zealous for the truth. 

¢ See the last ‘‘Quarterly Reporter of the Evan- 
gclieal Continental Society,” p. 4. 
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mourning friends have been denied the power 
to bury their dead out of their sight.* Ri- 
diculous tales have been circulated of the 
atrocious, political, and infidel designs of 
the new tcachers. Every Bible circulated 
by them has been declared full of the most 
deadly heresy and blasphemy, opposed alike 
to God and man. Every religious tract and 
book has been described as abounding in 
error and impiety. The alarm and the in- 
dignation have ascended through all ranks 
of the clergy, from the priest to the bishop, 
and from the bishop to the archbishop, and 
on to the very pope himself. The late Uni- 
vers, and all the ultramontane newspapers, 
joined in the chorus, the blind bigots of 
Austria and Spain chimed in, and the poor 
deluded papists of Ireland took up the 
strain. In fact, all the Romish geese were 
set cackling. And who can wonder at it? 
It was bad enough for Lombardy to be lost 
to the fatherly government of Austria, for 
the duchies to assert their civil rights, for 
the Romagna to refuse allegiance to King 
Pio Nono, ¢ and for the whole patrimony of 
Saint Peter to be threatened; but it was, if 
possible, worse for the Bible to be openly 
and extensively circulated, and for its teach- 
ings to be made known to vulgar men. 
Hine ille lachryme! But this was not all. 
Political writers, with no sympathy for 
evangelical religion, ignorantly sought to 
bring discredit on the religious movement, 
by asserting that the Italians were too un- 
taught, too unbelieving, too worldly, or too 
pre-occupied with civil questions to trouble 
themselves about the Gospel. {| They main- 
tained that the converts were influenced 
solely by inferior and secular motives, and 
only patronized Protestantism because of 
its alliance with the cause of civil liberty. 
“ Wait,” said they, “ and when the people 
are better instructed, less degraded, more 
established in their liberties, and less en- 
gaged, then see what you can do. In the 
mean time, it is better to hold back ; the pro- 
visional governments will be embarrassed, 
the clergy will be enraged, and the people 
will have their attention diverted from the 
main chance if you goon.” There was truth 
in this, and an air of plausibility sufficient 
to check the timid, who feared they might 
lose all by attempting too much. Some, 
who were not restrained from helping on the 
work, or from receiving the new apostles, 
nevertheless felt that great caution and pru- 


* “ Times’? Correspondence of Dec. 18th. The 
account is taken from the “Armonia.” 

t “ Observateur Catholique,’ of Dec. 1st, quot- 
ing from the “ Univers,” the announcement of 
Sagyy work by M. Chantrel, entitled “ Pie IX., 

01.”’ 
¢ Compare the “ Saturday Review,’ of Dec. 31st. 
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dence were necessary, lest one indiscreet step 
should lead to mischief; and all, so far as 
we can ascertain, have determined to avoid 
every thing like ostentatious publicity and 
demonstration, and the mixing up of politics 
with religion. This anxiety to promote the 
great cause of law and order, by the ‘* meek- 
ness of wisdom,” was admirably illustrated 
in Florence towards the close of last year. 
The evangelical Christians in that city had 
opened a large hall capable of holding five 
or six hundred persons, and immense multi- 
tudes speedily began to assemble there to 
hear the now famous Signor Mazzarella, an 
ex-Neapolitan advocate, a man of piety, 
parts, learning, and eloquence. It was 
feared that this public demonstration would 
be taken advantage of by the enemies of 
the government, and, therefore, the author- 
ities recommended the preacher to occupy a 
less prominent. situation, and to close the 
doors when the room was full. This advice 
was followed without an objection, and Maz- 
zarella at once commenced preaching in 
another smaller and less public place, where 
he ministered to less numerous audiences, 
but multiplied the number of his services. * 
Since then Mazzarella has returned to Genoa, 
where he habitually labors, and the large 
hall has been resumed under favorable cir- 
cumstances. Other facts have come to our 
knowledge, proving that the evangelical 
teachers are all the uncompromising friends 
of public order and law. And with regard 
to their disciples, even their bitterest ene- 
mies have not dared to accuse them of a 
single breach of the peace, or of the rules of 
decorum. This is a marvellous feature in 
the present movement, among a people so 
enthusiastic and excitable as the Italians. 
If, in the intoxication of their joy at the 
possession of civil and religious freedom at 
one and the same time, any of them had 
broken out into the excesses of fanaticism, 
it would be matter rather for regret than for 
surprise. But nothing of the sort has oc- 
curred, and no one has ventured to say it 
has. This reticence and self-control might 
be accounted for in various ways, but we 
believe there is only one true jomaied, and 
it is this, that this religious movement is 
based on sound, scriptural principles. . The 
aim is not to overturn one form of church 
organization, and to set up another, nor to 
take revenge upon the Romish priesthood, 
as the supporters of despotism and the In- 

uisition. No such thing; the simple and 

efinite purpose of the promoters of the work 
is, to teach God’s “truth to men who were 
ignorant of it, to bring sinners to Christ, 
and to inculcate all the precepts of the Chris- 


* The last “Quarterly Reporter of the Evangel- 
ical Continental Society,” p. 5. 
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tian law of holiness. Beyond this there is 
no conspiracy or ulterior aim. There is 
neither political cabal, nor Jesuitic intrigue, 
nor spiritual freemasonry in the matter. In 
this respect it differs from many modern ref- 
ormations, in which the national soul has 
loathed and cast out the old superstitions, 
and strictly resembles the original introduc- 
tion of Christianity by the conversion of in- 
dividuals. The work is not more destructive 
than constructive. For every thing aban- 
doned a substitute is provided. If all spirit- 
ual authority is denied to priest, council, and 

ope, it is claimed for God as revealed in 
his infallible Word. If sacramental efficacy 
is regarded as a fraud, and baptismal grace, 
transubstantiation, and extreme unction are 
repudiated, faith, hope, and charity are set 
forth as the fruits of the Spirit of God, the 
author of all goodness in man. If masses, 
and absolutions, merits, Madonnas, and 
saints are discarded, as of no avail to man’s 
salvation, the blood of Christ is believed to 
cleanse from all sin, and the intercession of 
Christ is regarded as procuring’ access to 
God in every time of need. Bulis, excom- 
munications, and anathemas are so much 
useless expenditure of rage and labor, be- 
cause it is known Christ will cast out none 
that come tohim. Purgatory is simply shut 
up; there is no use for it in God’s plan of 
salvation. The popish conglomeration called 
the Church is an imposition, because the 
Church is made up of souls who believe in 
Christ. Hence, worldly rank, titles, and 
dignity, and such distinctions as those of 
popes, bishops, and priests, have no place in 
the kingdom of God, where all are truly 
priests and kings. Crosses, statues, pic- 
tures, and all such things, do more harm 
than good, and call off the attention from 
Christ and his salvation, the saints and 
their example. A man is not religious by 
his corporate capacity, nor by rite and cere- 
mony, but by personal faith in Christ, and a 
— work of the Holy Spirit in him. 

eligion is spiritual, and therefore the re- 
ligious man looks to God for support, pro- 
tection, and success, not to the patronage 
and alliances of earthly kings, rulers, and 
emperors. 

We are very anxious not to misrepresent 
the principles and tactics of our Italian 
friends, and therefore we add, that while 
nearly the whole of the preceding details 
apply to all of them, the Waldenses form a 
partial exception in reference to certain items 
connected with discipline and organization. 
The Vaudois form of church government is 
sufficiently characterized by the term Pres- 
byterian. Denominational matters are very 
much in the hands of a committee of pastors 
called the Table Vaudoise. Over this cen- 





tral board is placed a president, or moder- 
ator. The general body of parties give up 
to these the control of affairs, and merely 
recommend such measures as seem desirable. 
Considerable importance is attached to or- 
dination, and an unordained minister is not 
permitted to dispense the communion. The 
principle of state endowments is not repudi- | 
ated, and connection with civil governments 
is admitted in other ways. There are some 
other differences between the Waldenses and 
the free Italian Christians, but their funda- 
mental principles are the same, and both are 
characterized by a noble zeal for Italian 
evangelization. Of course the movements 
of the Waldenses are more slow and formal, 
and probably more expensive. They have 
also another disadvantage, which is that the 
Italian language is not their mother tongue, 
and however fluently they may learn to speak 
it, they carry away from their valleys a rus- 
tic guttural accent, which is distasteful to 
those accustomed to the sweetness and har- 
mony of the Tuscan tongue. Being, how- 
ever, a regularly organized and recognized 
body, they have influence before the civil 
governments, and are likely to have respect 
and consideration. But this very organiza- 
tion, and their official character, sometimes 
create suspicion in the minds of the Italians, 
who have formed the habit of associating 
these qualities with Jesuistry, the Inquisi- 
tion, and the priests. Those who can go to 
the people as their brethren, and on their 
own personal responsibility, are on the whole 
more likely to have speedy and extensive in- 
fluence. The system and the discipline of 
the Waldenses, their known position and 
their recognized principles are not to be uns 
dervalued as useless ; but it must be appar- 
ent to those who have watched the course 
of Italian evangelization for the last few 
ears, that Providence has conferred special 
onor upon the free and almost unorganized 
laborers. During the last ten or twelve 
months this fact has been more apparent 
than ever, and at the present time the de- 
cided majority of evangelists in Italy pro- 
ceed on the independent principle. They 
have some admirable men among them as 
leaders, which is very important where the 
agents are necessarily widely scattered, and 
destitute of all veridly endowments and ad- 
vantages. Dr. Desanctis, formerly a popu- 
lar priest in Rome, but now of Turin, is a 
man of great personal excellence, and of a 
truly apostolic spirit. He is an admirable 
preacher, an able writer, and a pfudent 
counsellor. His attention is particular] 
devoted to the work of instruction, and wit 
his amiable and accomplished wife, he has 
established in Turin a school of about a hun- 
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dred children, in which he himself gives reg- 
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ular religious instruction. Some of his pub- | 


lications have been very popular, and greatly 
blessed. At Genoa there is Mazzarella, of 
whom we have spoken, and who is always 
ready for every good work. He is a man 
of great influence, and has sent out a good 
number of laborers into the field, whom he 
follows with his prayers, his counsels, and 
‘his aid. Count Guicciardini is another well- 
known promoter of the Protestant cause, and 
even in his exile has never lost sight of the 
spiritual concerns of hiscountrymen. Then 
there is, for the present at least, Signor 
Gavazzi, who if not formally associated with 
them, is allied with them in heart, and pants 
for the spiritual regeneration of Italy. This 
eminent and excellent individual, whose pe- 
culiarities have gained him more applause 
among us than his heroic courage, his high 
moral principle, his profound religious con- 
victions, and his wonderful appreciation of 
the woes and wants of Italy, may, and we 
trust will, yet do much for his country. We 
are quite sure he deserves all the confidence 
and encouragement of English Christians. 
After long acquaintance with his charac- 
ter and labors, we are profoundly convinced, 
with such men in the field, the cause of Italy 
is not lost, nor her case desperate. The 
whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint; 
from head to foot there is no soundness in 
it. As the prophet says, “From the least 
to the greatest every one is given to covet- 
ousness, and from the prophet to the priest 
every one dealeth falsely.” Long years of 
civil despotism have wellnigh ‘literated 
conscience, and stifled all noble feeling. 
Ages of priestly exaction and imposition, of 
Jesuitic craft and cunning, and of Inquisi- 
torial éspionage and cruelty have done their 
proper work tipon the national character. 
The banishment of the Bible, the suppression 
of Christian literature, and the reign of ig- 
norance, have left their impress upon the 
people. A religion which benefited neither 
the heart nor the life, and a Christianity 
without Christ, have taught many to abhor 
the name of both. What marvel if some 
should think the wound past cure, and re- 
fuse the divinely appointed remedy itself? 
Still we repeat, the cause of Italy is not lost, 
and with such men at the work it will not 
be. We admit the apparent want of some 
one, who, like Saul, shall tower up above 
the rest of the host. Looking at the work, 
we might wish for some leader who shall 
combine in himself the patient industry of a 
Wiciif, the glowing zeal of a Savonarola, 
the martyr spirit of a John Huss, the Hee- 
tor-like soul of a Luther, the learning of a 
Calvin, and the consecration of a Zwingle. 
We know not such a man; nor is such a 
man necessary. It is to be remembered that 





the movers in this work disclaim reliance 
upon man or men; and by their silent, indi- 
vidual, undistinguished labors they are do- 
ing the best work just now for Italy. The 
truth is, and should never be lost sight of, 
the work going on in the Italian Peninsula 
is altogether an unexceptional one. Not one 
of the civil governments has armed itself 
against the Roman Catholic religion. Not 
one of the states has been revolutionized by 
questions of religion. True, the Jesuits 
have in some cases been expelled, and the 
clergy have been reminded that politics are 
not exactly within their province. 

A general feeling prevails that the pope 
ought not to be a king, and that the priest- 
hood has been more intent upon the fleece 
than was conducive to the welfare of the 
flock. The agency employed for evangeliz- 
ing Italy has not been employed at the re- 
quest of the mass of the people. It is a 
voluntary, spontaneous moyement on the 
part of individuals in that country already 
converted, sustained by Christians of other 
countries, especially Great Britain, who be- 
lieve that Christ really meant that his fol- 
lowers should go into all the world and 
preach the Gospel toevery creature. Hence 
the analogy with what occurred in the apos- 
tle’s days, when the disciples traversed Asia 
Minor, Greece, and Italy, preaching the gos- 

el to all who would hear it, without wait- 
ing to be invited. And just as then there 
was little uniformity and organization at the 
outset, so is it now. Institutions then grew 
up as they were wanted, out of the Church, 
and not the Church out of them; and so we 
expect it will bein Italy. Multitudes of per- 
sons, meeting in different places, agreed as 
to essentials, but perhaps varying in some 
details, will of their own accord sooner or 
later associate more or less closely, for the 
advantage of mutual fellowship and support, 
and for the promotion of common objects. 
Seeing this will, in all probability, occur in 
its proper time, it will be the duty of foreign 
Christians not to hasten or to force their 
brethren. Consolidation, which is natural 
and free, will be more real and permanent, 
and lead to better results, than what is pre- 
mature and constrained. Until now, there 
has been on all substantial questions, a har- 
mony which may be called unanimous, and 
any indications of restiveness and alienated 
affection, which may have occurred, have 
arisen almost entirely from the indiscreet 
zeal of those who wish to propagate some 
foreign system of Church order upon the 
Italian soil.* We therefore warn all who 
love Italy, and wish well to the new-born 
Churches there, not to intermeddle in their 

* This view is fully comfirmed by numerous 
letters in our possession. 
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affairs, not to resolve their questions, not to | awakened. This is much to say, and what 
dictate their proceedings, nor to enforce their | no one would have ventured to predict a few 
form of Church order. They have scarcely | short months ago. 
had time to look calmly at this matter yet,| Whence, it may be asked, come the means 
they are hardly in a position to do so: and | to carry on these operations? We have al- 
their minds are too much intent on simply | ready named the Bible and Tract societies, 
preaching Christ for men’s salvation. When | but these are not all. The converts them- 
they have more leisure they will come to re- | selves are some of them most liberal and 
flect upon these things in the light of their cir- | self-denying. For example, recently one of 
cumstances, and will decide for themselves, | them received a sum of money, left as a 
whether they will be Presbyterians, Episco- | legacy to his wife. This sum he immediately 
palians, or Congregationalists. Experience | devoted to the purchase and fitting up of a 
will gradually teach them what form is most | house for public worship, in order to over- 
conducive to the interests of the gospel in | come the difficulty of finding proper accom- 
their country, and which harmonzies best | modation.* Many of them give all the time 
with the policy that is suitable to their cir-| and money they can to help on the work. 
cumstances. But since they are for the most part poor, 
We have not dwelt too long on these | and new openings are continually presenting 
questions, seeing they are of vital impor-/| themselves, foreign aid is imperatively re- 
tance, and persons are found ready to qualify | quired. To supply this, there is the com- 
the tendencies to delay organization in Italy, | mittee for Italian Evangelization at Geneva, 
as Plymouthism and so forth. To us it mat- | which does more than contribute money, in- 
ters little what the Italians are called, pro- | asmuch as it, to a certain extent, directs the 
vided they make good claim to the name of! movements of its agents. The principal 
Christians, and this they have done. All of; member of this committee is the excellent 
them showed an apostolic zeal during the | Colonel Tronchin. Another committee ex- 
late war, and backed by the noble libcrality | ists at Nice, mainly composed of English- 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, | men, and this, like its Genevan colleague, 
they commenced a system of colportage | not only collects, but looks after the appro- 
which has gone on to this day. The society | priation of its funds.t It is much the same 
just named, with true Christian disinterest- | with the Waldenses. Then there are certain 
edness supports twelve or fourteen agents of | individuals who supcrintend the distribution 
different kinds, who labor in every part of | of funds entrusted to them. In England, 
Italy now open; and we have no doubt are | there are generous and devoted Christians 
quite ready to distribute the “‘ Word of God,” | who give or collect money for the same pur- 
in what is absurdly styled the ‘‘ Patrimony | pose, and the case may be the same else- 
of St. Peter,” the moment Peter’s writings | where. Sympathy is all very well, but money 
cease to beinterdicted. The Religious Tract | must be had, for rents have to be paid, and 
Society is another helper in the work, and is | the expenses of the meetings must be met. 
rendering good service in its own quiet and | Evangelists, with their wives and families, 
effective way. Vast numbers of Italian Bi-| must be kept from starvation, and books 
bles, and useful books and tracts have been | must be purchased. Travelling involves an 
put into circulation, and either secretly or | outlay; and when the converts have done 
openly they are extensively read. Evangel-|their utmost, a wide margin remains to be 
ists and private Christians read and expound | filled up. In some cases, agents have to be 
the Scripture to the people; and every night | trained, and fitted for their work. But to 
in-a multitude of places, converts and in-| return to the sources of supply. There are 
quirers meet for conference and prayer. In| certain committees for continental evangel- 
the principal cities, and in some smaller jization in Scotland, Ireland, and England. 
towns, mectings are held for the public|In Scotland the Free Church vigorously as- 
preaching of the gospel. Some of these|sist the Waldenses. In England, we find 
meetings are largely attended, and are always | two societies, the Foreign Aid and the Evan- 
characterized by seriousness, propriety, and | gelical Continental; and also an Italian 
decorum. Churches have been formed, the| committee. This latter is a small organiza- 
members of which assemble to celebrate the | tion whose movements are very private, and 
Lord’s Supper. A few schools, chiefly on a| therefore its action is limited, and its influ- 
small scale, have been opened for the in-| ence trifling. It is the opinion of some that 
struction of the young. In a word, a great | its existence is superfluous. We turn, then, 
work has been accomplished, and that both 
directly and indirectly. Prejudices have| , * “ Quarterly Reporter of the Evangelical Con- 
been subdued, evangelical religion is better — eet *» where, however, all the facts 
understood ; its professors are no longer re- | "4 "penne of 


a Report of the “ Foreigners’ Evangelization 
garded as monsters, and curiosity has been Gulu at Nice,” Nov., 1859. e 
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to' the Foreign Aid. This society is chiefly 
supported by evangelical members of the 
Church of England. Two of its executive, 
the Rev. Richard Burgess, the secretary, and 


the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird undertook a jour- | 


ney to Northern and Central Italy in Sep- 
tember last, for the laudable purpose of mak- 
ing themselves acquainted with the field. 
From a very interesting report of this jour- 
ney, we gather a number of facts in the main 
harmonizing with our own convictions al- 
ready expressed. We cannot sufficiently 
commend the candor and truthfulness of this 
report, coming, as it does, from those who 
might have been expected to withhold their 
due meed of praise from the irregular modes 
of religious activity they witnessed and yet 
admired, They describe with great fairness 
and accuracy what they witnessed at Turin, 
Milan, Florence, Genoa, and elsewhere ; and 
the general impression their statement leaves 
upon the mind is, that it will be ashame and 
sorrow to England in after years if British 


| And with what result ? 
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And now comes the Evangelical Conti- 
nental Society, which is supported almost en- 
tirely by Nonconformists. We find that this 
society has issued a series of appeals on be- 
half of Italy from the commencement of the 
opportunity in its favor. These appeals 
have been widely circulated, and extracts 
from its correspondence have been published. 
At a soirée held in 
London, on the Ist of February, the secre- 
_ announced that the subscriptions for 
Italy amounted to three hundred pounds. 
This is but a paltry sum, and seems to be a 
reproach to British Nonconformists. Why, 
compare this with the large amounts en- 
thusiastically forwarded to Garibaldi to buy 
rifles and gunpowder. The list is before us, 
and we find that only one dissenting congre- 
gation in all England has contributed six 
pounds as a collection on behalf of Italy; 
and though the sum is small, it is worthy of 
record, showing one honorable exception 
among the thovsand free churches of Eng- 


Christians now stand aloof from their brethren land. We shall not plead for the two socie- 
now laboring to spread the gospel in Italy. |ties we have alluded to; but we must say 


We are not aware to what extent their ap- 
peal has been responded to; but we have 
reason to believe that hitherto a very limited 
sum has been placed at the disposal of the 
Foreign Aid Society for this object. Of 
course, the claim is yet new, and popular in- 
terest must gradually be awakened in it.* 


* This letter from Mrs. Desanctis may interest 
English readers in the school that is so admirably 
conducted by her husband and herself:— 


* July 23. 

“Tam anxious to give you a few details of the 
examination which took place on the 20th instant. 
It would have rejoiced your heart to have seen how 
the numbers have increased. Every seat in the 
chapel was taken up by these dear children, and 
their happy countenances showed how delighted 
they were that the long-expected day had at last 
arrived. At one end of the room were placed two 
tables, one containing the prizes and upon the 
other were exhibited a variety of things, such as 
shirts, collars, samplers, etc., which had been made 
by the elder girls;—letters written in French and 
Italian, copy-books and several other things written 
by both boys and girls. There was also a list con- 
taining the names of all the children, showing how 
many had been regular in attending the Sunday 
school, and another list of good conduct. But all 
eyes were directed to the table containing the 
prizes, where besides the Bibles and Testaments, 
and other neatly bound books, were the two large 
silver medals, the gift of our valued friend Gavazzi, 
for the two boys who had made the greatest prog- 
ress in knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 

“Tt was sweet to hear these dear children lift up 
their voices in praising the Lord. All joined in 
chorus most sweetly. After the hymn was sung, 
Dr. Desanctis came. forward with the Bible in his 
hand, and commenced the examination. Two of 
the boys, Carnano and Bernato, showed such thor- 
_ Ough acquaintance with God’s Word that there 
was no doubt that each deserved the honored prize; 
their answers were so correct and given in such 
exact Scripture language. 





that, as the only two societies in England 
which profess to assist in the present Italian 
movement, they ought to have received more 
than five or six hundred pounds from all 


|classes of British Christians for the work’s 


sake, if not for their own. The little they 
have raised has been principally given to the 
Waldenses and the two committees at Ge- 
neva and at Nice. 

We are aware that an impression is abroad 
that the Italian work is very insignificant— 
that what little is done must be kept secret 
—and that money is not required to aid it. 
As to the first, the Italian work is small, if 
compared with the millions who inhabit the 
country. But it is large when contrasted 
with what it was a year ago, and for many 
years previously ; it is large when it is con- 
sidered that scarcely fifty missionaries and 
colporteurs are cngaged; and it is large if 
we bear in mind the immense extent of ter- 
ritory thrown open, and the possibility of an 
increase. To our minds it is enough that 
Italy is the field. As to the second affirma- 
tion, that pecuniary aid is not required, it is 
an amiable delusion whereby to excuse an 
unwilling mind ; but the facts we have cited 
must dispel it. With regard to the third 
point, the statement is partially true; and 
this is the chief reason why we have refrained 
in this paper from giving statements through 
which any danger could accrue to the un- 
protected and scattered evangelists who are 
now doing the work of God. We regret this 
necessity imposed on us, as the narration of 
facts known to us would enlist sympathy 
more effectually than any other appeal.* 


* The prudence that is required by Christian 
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But the public prints abound in details quite 
explicit enough to show the character and 
bearings of the movement. It is certain 
that the pope and the Italian archbishops 
and bishops do not look on with indifference. 
They have uttered the most absurd and ex- 
aggerated assertions about it, misrepresent- 
ing it in every way, and they have thundered 
out their anathemas against all who favor 
and promote it. His holiness, for example, 
says to his Irish supporters, “ Let us unite in 
invoking the patronage of all the blessed in 
heaven, especially of the immaculate Virgin 
Mary, Mother of God, that the pest of heresy 
and schism, which men the most wicked are 
striving to introduce into the regions of 
Italy, may be driven from them?” It has 
men in Italy is indicated in the touching words of 
one of her noble sons, who thus writes :— 

“In order not to ruin every thing by too hota 
zeal, I must, for the present, remain silent, merely 
observing and studying our affairs. Until the fate 
of Central Italy is decided, we must not risk the 
great cause of the Gospel. Not that I see Italy un- 
prepared,—she is even very much prepared,—but 
the temporary governments are so timid, they take 
fright at the very mention of the preaching of the 
gospel. . . . I have found, even more than I ex- 
pected, minds disposed to abandon popery, when 
there shall be liberty to speak freely.” 





been truly said that this passage proves what 
= they are of, and forcibly reminds us of 
that admirable scene in the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, where Bunyan says of old giant Pope, 
“ He can now do little more than sit in his 
cave’s mouth, grinning at pilgrims as they go 
by, and biting his nails, because he cannot 
come at them, saying, ‘ You will never mend 
till more of you be burned.’”* It is true the 
terrors of the auto da fé are over, even in 
Italy ; but this is no reason why we should 
be at all indifferent to those who are striving 
to plant the standard of Christ’s cross upon 
the summits of Italy. Their dangers are 
great, the work is urgent. They are sober, 
earnest men, fearing God. Hitherto they 
have prospered ; and if they have not created 
a national movement, they have everywhere 
found acceptance ; and they look with espe- 
cial corifidence to frce and Protestant Eng- 
land for sympathy and succor. We are per- 
suaded that when the reality and power of 
the work are understood among us, thou- 
sands will be ready to help them, and to 
wish them God-speed. 


* “ Quarterly Reporter of Evangelical Continental 
Society.” —P. 6. 





D:rscovenies AT Van.—The following state- 
ment appears in the Levant Herald: “I have 
to tell you of the discovery of a perfect mine of 
antique art-treasures, in some mounds outside 
this old Armeno-Assyrian city (Van). The ex- 
istence of such relics amongst the many low hill- 
ocks which stud the plain between the lake and 
the town, and far inland behind the latter, had 
long been suspected, but neither Layard nor any 
of the two or three other European travellers, 
who have visited this remote and out-of-the-way 
region, had an opportunity of testing the ac- 
curacy of this prevailing opinion. The ae, 
of the natives and the authorities—‘ Stamboul- 
ees’ though the latter were—always raised in- 
supcrable obstacles in the way of such research ; 
and thus the sculpture and plastic-art remains of 
Semiramis and her successors have been allowed 
to lie on in their three-thousand-year-old ob- 
seurity, till now accidentally unearthed about 
a fortnight ago. Just as the buried treasures of 
Nineveh itself were brought to light by the 
chance discovery of a protruding brick, so these 
mementos of Old World art have been hit 
upon by the hap-hazard digging of a couple of 
peasants. These last were engaged in digging 
out some loose stones from the mounds in ques- 
tion, when they came upon, first one, and then a 
second bronze plate, thickly embossed with cu- 
neiform inscriptions, interspersed with rude an- 
gular figures of men and animals. Not knowing 








what to make of this talisman treasure-trove, 
the discoverers hastened with it into town, where 
news of the incident soon reached the pasha, who 
speedily called the men before him. Through 
no love of art, Allah knows ! but in evident hope 
of lighting on something more convertible than 
metal plates, Ismail Pasha despatched a party 
of explorers to the mounds where the antiquities 
had been found. The result of a few days’ 
search was the discovery of a splendid bronze 
human-headed bull, about three-quarter life size, 
a large winged eagle, and two elaborately carved 
serpents, all of seemingly the purest bronze. 
Fancying that the metal of these might be some- 
thing more valuable than copper and brass, the 
pasha stopped the exploration till this point was 
settled ; but, indifferent assayists as are the ‘ cun- 
ning workmen’ of Van, a little chipping and 
filing soon showed that copper and brass were all 
that could be made out of the images. Since 
this damping discovery, the exploration has not 
been carried further, though there is every reason 
to believe that, if it were, the results would more 
than repay every trouble incurred, and add many 
a precious leaf to the history unburied at Nin- 
eveh and Nimroud. To complete the crime of 
his Vandalic indifference to these invaluable dis- 
coveries, the pasha has handed over plates, bull, 
cagle, serpents, and all, to the karabash (bishop) 
of the Armenians, who is about, I am told, to 
melt them down, for the sake of the copper!” 
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MENTAL 


From The Saturday Review. 
MENTAL STATURE. 

THE habit of attempting to weigh and 
measure individual character in a manner 
which was formerly but little known, is one 
of the most characteristic peculiarities of 
modern habits of thought. Since it became 
usual, and indeed all but universal, to write 
history and biography upon pictorial princi- 
ples, the classifications which spring from 
party or personal predilections have come to 
wear an unreal and pedantic appearance. 
Mr. Carlyle has perhaps done more than any 
other single individual to introduce the plan 
of looking, as the phrase is, at the essence 
of men’s characters, to the neglect of the 
accidental phases of opinion or feeling which, 
by the force of circumstances, may have been 
associated with them. All his characters are 
drawn upon the supposition that every indi- 
vidual forms a whole, of which we can pred- 
icate all kinds of qualities which do not at- 
tach to any part of him in particular, but to 
the man himself, considered as an indivisible 
unit. For exampie, Mr. Carlyle would never 
say of any man that he had a strong under- 
standing, an imagination of average power, 
rather warm affections, a good deal of stingi- 
ness, and a most inveterate habit of lying ; 
but if he came across a person whom that 
description would suit, he would never rest 
till he had found some point of view in his 
own mind from which he could take in all 
the various parts of the man’s character as 
a —_ well-connected whole, capable of be- 
ing placed before the world by a few vigor- 
ous characteristic epithets. 

There is a great deal to be said in favor 
of the mode of proceeding, when it is carried 
on by a man of genius. It is incomparably 
lively and interesting. By the help of some- 
thing which has no very definite name, but 
which is to writing what gesture and mim- 
iery are to conversation, it gives much in- 
formation which is too delicate and volatile 
to be condensed into precise statements ; 
and it practically enforces what is no doubt 


a great truth—the fact, namely, that the lan- | 
guage by which we describe each other in | 


common life is very incomplete, far less ex- 
act than its precision would lead us to sup- 
= it to be, and very likely to lead us to 
orget that men are, after all, individuals, 
and not mere collections of qualities. It 
cannot be surprising that such a mode of 
viewing character should be extremely pop- 
ular, not merely because it is new and gives 
little trouble to the reader, but because it 
has a strong and direct tendency to exalt 
the dignity of the writer. To takein a man’s 
whole nature in one single view, and to de- 
scribe it by a few bold, ingenious, and com- 
prehensive phzases, is a process which im- 
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plies higher powers, and appeals to wider 
sympathies, than the mere enumeration and 
measurement of a number of detached qual- 
ities. The process, however, has its weak 
as well as its strong points. Its value en- 
tirely depends on the genius with which it is 
applied, and it puts the reader at the mercy 
of the author. Itis a method which places 
those who employ it beyond the reach of 
controversy or refutation. It is always pos- 
sible to examine specific assertions, and to 
test specific inferences, but when the asser- 
tions range over the whole of a man’s life, 
and the inferences extend to the whole of his 
character, it is all but impossible to attack 
either the one or the other. It is possible 
to argue the question whether, in a partic- 
ular instance, Robespierre acted right or 
wrong; but who can possibly controvert the 
assertion that he was a “ logic-formula ”— 
especially against a man who is so satisfied 
that he was one, that he has constructed a 
theory of his whole life and conduct upon 
that supposition ? 

The truth is that, as painting can never 
supersede anatomy, so the study of human 
beings as individuals can never supersede 
the necessity for an independent study of the 
separate qualities which belong to them and 
distinguish them from each other. For se- 


rious and practical purposes, it is necessary 


not merely to know how people look, and 
how they affect the imagination, but also 
why they do so; and though pictorial ac- 
counts of human beings, taken individually, 
certainly suggest the direction which ought 
to be taken by inquiries of this kind, they do 
not in themselves satisfy them. Their true 
value, apart from the pleasure which they 
give, appears to lie in the fact that they in- 
dicate more emphatically than any other 
process yet discovered, ant the points are 
in any one man which really interest others, 
and that they thus suggest an examination 
of the causes by which people are put into a 

osition in which others are attracted to and 
interested in them. 

Such inquiries would, of course, range ' 
over an immense number of subjects; but it | 
may not be uninteresting, in order to illus- 
trate the scope of the foregoing remarks, to 
give a single illustration of the sort of topics 
which they would have to embrace. There 
is no one subject which Mr. Carlyle so much 
delights to draw as the hero or great man. 
He always specifies what may perhaps be 
called the moral size of his characters, and 
he has probably never written a line which 
does not imply more or less directly that 
there is such a thing as general mental stat- 
ure, apart from specific power in, or apti- 
tude for, any particular mental quality or 
exercise. It is impossible to deny that there 
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is a great deal of truth in this opinion. The 
assertion that Robespicrre was essentially a 
small man, and Mirabeau essentially a large 
one, does undoubtedly convey a strong im- 
pression to the mind, though it is not easy 
to say in what it consists, and though its 
limits may be very indefinite. If any one to 
whom such an impression had been con- 
veyed by the portraits of Mr. Carlyle, or of 
any similar artist, could succeed in detecting 
the elements of character which are essen- 
tial to its production, he would make a very 
curious and very real addition to our knowl- 
ledge. The utmost that can be attempted 
! here is to indicate some of the branches of 
such a speculation. 
the various classifications which haye 
been made of human nature, one of the least 
inconvenient is that which views it under 
the heads of the reason, the imagination, the 
feelings, and the will. Whether it is com- 
plete or not, it is, at any rate, sufficiently 
wide to justify the assertion that, if great- 
ness is in itself a specific quality which dis- 
tinguishes some men from others, it will be 
traceable in one or more of these depart- 
ments, or in the relations and_ proportions 
which they bear to each other. Taking, then, 
greatness in its relation to the intellect, 
what sort of intellect is required in order 
that a man may be great? That there are 
some kinds of intellect which, if they do 
not make a man great of themselves, would 
do so if they were used (a distinction which 
in itself would supply matter for a volume), 
is undeniable; but it is extremely difficult 
to say in what their specific peculiarity con- 
sists. Perhaps one of the most definite, and 
at the same time most curious, remarks that 
can be made on the subject is, that some of 
the powers of the intellect are positive, and 
scarcely admit of degrees, whilst others which 
do admit of degrees, and which are of the 
highest importance, may exist in their great- 
est force in men whom all the world agrees, 
and apparently with very good reason, to 
consider as any thing but great. The fac- 
ulty of logic is an example of powers of the 
first kind. A man either has it or is with- 
out it, and though it is undoubtedly a great 
convenience, its possession in the fullest 
measure is consistent with extreme littleness 
of character, whilst a man might be very 
great without possessing it. To be logical 
means very little more than to be consist- 
ent, to speak and to think habitually in such 
a manner that every specific thought can be 
referred to some more general conception, 
the truth of which the person who thinks is 
prepared to affirm. If, as is often the case, 
the specific thoughts are foolish, and the 
general conceptions absurd, there is no par- 
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ticular good in this gift. Its only effect is 
that bystanders have less difficulty than they 
would otherwise have in comprchending the 
extent of the folly of the person who pos- 
sesses it.- On the other hand, men may be 
habitually inconsistent, or rather inconsecu- 
tive, in their thoughts, and yet have that 
about them which all the world recognizes 
as great. Some men are so constituted as 
to perceive great truths at first hand with- 
out viewing them—perhaps without caring 
to view them—under the form of premiss 
and conclusion; and thus their assertions 
take a fragmentary shape, which, though at 
times great in the very highest degree, can- 
not with truth be described as logical. If 
any one will compare the Epistle to the 
Romans with any of the popular expositions 
of it, he will see what greatness there may 
be where there is but little logic, and what 
littleness may co-exist with perfect consist- 
ency. 

On the other hand, intellectual qualities 
which vary in intensity, and of which all 
men possess a certain quantity, sometimes 
appear to produce greatness by their vigor, 
and sometimes not. That which is called 
by the general name of force of understand- 
ing is an instance of this. As a powerful 
man is one who can lift a great weight, so 

ower of mind may be said to be that qual- 


ity which enables people to do with compar- 
ative ease what others find it impossible or 
difficult to do at all. Its principal elements 
are the power of attention and that of appli- 
cation, which is attention in the active and 
not in the se shape. ‘To be able to di- 


rect the thoughts to a given subject, and, 
according to that most expressive of meta- 
phors, to “ turn it over” in the mind, is one 
thing—to be able to submit the mind pas- 
sively to that which is presented to it is an- 
other. Where the two co-exist in unusual 
vigor, they may be said to constitute power 
of mind. In many cases, the mere posses- 
sion and exertion of this power makes a man 
great—in others the possession and exertion 
of an equal power has not the same effect, or 
at least is not acknowledged to have it. It 
seagion took at least as much mental la- 

or—as much application and attention—to 
compose Comyn’s Digest as to compose Gib- 
bon’s History. Yet, whilst every one ac- 
knowledges the greatness of the historian, 
few people would ascribe greatness to the 
judge. The most curious illustration of 
this, however, is to be found in the case of 
mathematicians, Newton is acknowledged to 
have been one of the greatest men that ever 
lived, and Mr. Adams’ discovery of the new 
planet is universally looked upon as a splen- 
did achievement; but the mere intellectual 
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labor—the mental force necessary to reduce 
the discoveries from which these remarkable 
men derived their title to greatness from 
their original condition of conjectures to 
their ultimate condition of truths scientifi- 
cally ascertained—probably did not exceed 
that which many men have put forth in the 
same branch of learning ani, names are 
principally remembered by being labelled on 
some formula, like Fermat’s or Taylor’s the- 
orem. The truth is that in these cases it is 
not the power alone, but the direction of the 
power also, by which the question of great- 
ness is determined; and this direction is 
hardly an intellectual process. In the cases 
of Gibbon and Comyn, the cause which de- 
termined the one man to the path which led 
to permanent greatness, and the other to 
that which led merely to professional dis- 
tinction, was partly moral, and partly exter- 
nal and circumstantial. Gibbon had £800 
a year of his own, he liked literary quiet, 
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and did not care tomarry. Comyn probably 
pursued his profession from the ordinary 
motives, which, as a general rule, would pro- 
duce more happiness than those which acted 
on Gibbon. In the case of the mathemati- 
cians, the difference lies in the imagination. 
The real greatness of Newton’s achievement 
was not that he did a very hard sum and did 
it right, but that he had an imagination so 

owerful that he could conceive the possibil- 
ity of devising a classification which should 
fit the motions of all heavy bodies whatever, 
from a sun to an apple. 

Such is a single illustration of one ver 
small branch of the sort of inquiries whic 
an anatomical study of the problems pre- 
sented by pictorial historians and biogra- 
phers would suggest. A complete investiga- 
tion of the subject would form a very curious 
speculation, but it would require knowledge 
which hardly any one possesses. 








TWO ROADS TO A RED RIBAND. 
Brnp the star upon the coat 

That enfolds the dauntless breast : 
Hang the riband o’er the head 

That never vailed its crest. 
Tell the gallant and the good, 

“Thus England honors those, 
Who in battle spent their blood, 

And in leaguer braved her foes?” 


Not in the toys themselves 
Lies their ennobling power, 
But for the tale they tell 
Of many a glorious hour: 
Of deeds in field or trench, 
Of crumbling fortress held, 
When the bravest heart might blench, 
And the stoutest hope be quelled. 


But lest our England deem 
With narrow-minded view, 
That but to deeds like these 
Honors like these are due, 
Between cach war-worn soldier 
Let a carpet-knight be seen— 
Our prince’s privy-purse, 
The equerry of our queen! 
True, they ne’er held a leaguer, 
They never braved a foe, 
But they’ve faced the op’ra crushes, 
And the rides of Rotton Row. 
They have stood for hours and hours, 
Upon their wearied feet, 
?Mid the ante-room’s strong flowers, 
And the levée’s Indian heat. 


Think of the weary watches 
In drawing-rooms gone through: 
The nights of hot waltz-practice, 
Under ball and powder too! 
Think of the long court-dinners, 
Through which they’ve had to ply 
A respectful knife and fork 
Beneath the royal eye! 


Then grudge not to these heroes 
The honors they have won— 
There is far other weariness 
Than battle’s, neath the sun. 
By an heroic Havelock, 
At an Inglis’s right hand, 
Let Phipps and Grey, with stars as gay, 
And blushing ribands stand! 





A CHEER FOR GARIBALDI. 


Honor to Garibaldi! Win or lose 

A hero to all time that chief goes down. 

Whatever issue his emprise ensues, 

He, certain of unquenchable renown, 

Fights for a victor’s or a martyr’s crown, 

Another side than Cato’s Heaven may please: 

Forbid it, Heaven! but still the devotees 

Of priestly tyranny shall never drown 

His name in his true blood; their hireling balls 

May gore his noble bosom; but he falls 

The champion of united Italy 

Against brute force with monkery allied. 

Stanch wrestler, as a man, for liberty, 

Twill be on record how he fought and died. 
—Punch on Garibaldi’s Sailing for Sicily. 
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From The Spectator. 

THE HUMBOLDT CORRESPONDENCE.* 
AFTER a careful reading of Miss Ludmilla 
Assing’s preface to the third edition of Hum- 
boldi’s Letters, we have nothing to change 
in the opinion we have already expressed 
with regard to her conduct as an editor. It 
may be that Humboldt gave his friend Varn- 
hagen von Ense authority for the post- 
humous publication of letters he wrote to 
him, and of others which he placed in his 

hands, but it is indisputable that in eve 
case such a general permission carries wit. 
it certain reservations, implied if not for- 
mally declared, which must be perfectly in- 
telligible to persons of honor. Varnhagen’s 
niece has been reckless of all such restric- 
tions; she has trafficked in the abuse of 
private confidence, and her book is a crime 
against socicty. A few suppressions would 
have rendered it inoffensive, but perhaps 
they would have greatly diminished its sale, 
for we cannot agree with its English pub- 
lishers in thinking that its great success in 
Germany is to be attributed to its political 
importance “far more than to the delicious 
bits of scandal” it contains. What is not 
odious in it is at least disappointing, its 
principal contents being oommlnmantate let- 
ters addressed to Humboldt, and hasty notes 
of little intrinsic interest written by him to 
Varnhagen. Mingled with these are scraps 
from Varnhagen’s diaries, some of which 
throw more light on the life and character 
of Humboldt than do his own letters. For 
instance, one brief extract from the diaries 
explains what many persons have regarded 
as a puzzling anomaly ; namely, the voluntary 
abasement, as it seems to them, of Hum- 
boldt’s great powers to the petty observ- 
ances of a courticr’s life without political 
functions or influence. It is not by choice 
that he made himself the associate of men 
whom he despised, and whose bitter enmity 
he rather liked to exasperate than to as- 
suage ; it was because he felt it necessary to 
the fuller exercise of his influence as a po- 
tentate of science that he accepted a position 
so uncongenial to his nature. Varnhagen 
records a visit from him in December, 1845, 
and says, “He made a remarkable commu- 
nication to me. He assures me that but for 
his connection with the court he should not 
be able to live here. So much was he hated 
by the Ultras and the Pietists that he would 
be exiled. The pains they took to prejudice 


* Letters of Alexander von Humboldt, written be- 
tween the years 1827 and 1858 to Varnhagen von 
nse. Together with Extracts from Varnhagen’s 
Diaries, and Letters from Varnhagen and others to 
Humboldt. Authorized Translations from the Ger- 
man, with Explanatory Notes and a full Index of 
Names. Published by Triibner and Co. 
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ithe king against him were incredible; and 
he would be as little tolerated in other Ger- 
man states were he once deprived of the 

rotection afforded him by the prestige of 

is office.” Of the king himself, Humboldt 
writes in terms of sorrowing affection and 
respect. Speaking of one of Frederick 
William’s harangues, he says :— 


“There is, after all, something noble in this 
constant yearning to address masses of the peo- 
ple extempore,—in this impulse to speak with 
the public face to face. The magnanimity of 
protecting the ‘ servants in high places,’ by wrap- 
ping them in the royal purple, will not meet with 
much recognition. Can one then assume a hos- 
tile attitude towards the small predatory ‘ birds 
of night?? <A feeling of melancholy comes over 
one that such a highly gifted prince, guided as 
he is by the most benovolent intentions, and in 
possession of a vigorous mind, which is ever 
urging him to action, should in spite of his ex- 
cellent intentions, be deccived as to the direction 
in which his policy is leading. When Parry, on 
the ice, wanted to reach the pole with his nu- 
merous Samojede dogs, sledges and dogs appar- 
ently went forward. When, however, the sun 
broke through the mist, and the latitude could 
be ascertained, it was found that, without being 
aware of it, they had actually gone several de- 
grees backwards. The ground over which they 
moved forward was a detached field of ice car- 
ried south by the current. Ministers are this 
moving, icy ground. Is the current dogmatiz- 
ing missionary philosophy ?” 

Humboldt also makes honorable mention 
of the prince of Prussia, the present regent. 
The iliewae extract from a letter of the 
9th of August, 1855 has reference to the 
timorous policy of the court of Berlin at the 
moment when the war in the Crimea was 
imminent, and is especially interesting at 
this moment from the indication it affords 
of the prince’s character as a statesman :— 


“Waving yesterday seen the prince of Prus- 
sia for nearly one hour by himself, I shall be 
able to report to you some not uninteresting, 
although not precisely decisive matter. The 
prince, whom 1 take to be a lover of truth, as- 
sured me that, faithful to his principles, he had 
spoken out everywhere to the purport, that war 
would probably have been avoided if Prussia 
and Austria from the very beginning had ear- 
nestly and actively co-operated with the western 
apn against Russia. At Petersburgh they 
1ad objected that the Emperor Nicholas would 
not have yielded, even in this case, which he, 
the prinec, doubted.” 


In reference to this topic, Varnhagen 
makes the following entry in his diary on 
the 12th of August :— 

“Speaking of the position of Prussia, Hum- 
boldt said it reminded him of a pleading which 
he had once heard in Paris; the counsel for the 





prosecution, in the matter of a box on the ear, 
had wound up, triumphantly exclaiming: ‘Au 
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fond nous n’avons pas recu le soufilet, nous 
? 
n’avons cu que le geste!’ ” 


Humboldt speaks of himself as “a wild 
man of the woods whom they fancy they have 
tamed at court;” but the wild man still 
showed his teeth, and often made them felt 
by the “ soberly fanatical and white-blooded 
Polignacs” by whom he was surrounded. 
In April, 1843, he writes, “‘ How unjust we 
were once in judging the men who tried to 
settle Europe in the great congress. I can- 
not help saying how much higher were our 
pretensions then in our unjust temper, if 
now, in comparison with the wretchedness 
which surrounds us, the personages assem- 
bled in Vienna present themselves as great 
statesmen toour memory. Instead of them, 
we possess court philosophers, female mis- 
sionary ministresses, court divines, and 
startling-effect preachers.” Nor did the 

eople who endured such a régime escape 

is sarcasm. He tells his correspondent 
that “the host of (dicunt) a very dirty hotel 
bearing my name,” in San Francisco, sends 
him German Californian newspapers, and 
adds :— 


“‘Descanting in alate number on the moral 
and intellectual condition of the English, French, 
and Germans, the editor says : ‘ We Germans are 
a tribe of thinkers, deeply engaged in our inner- 
most mind with the world of thought; we also 
have, over all the other nations settled here, the 
great advantage of troubling ourselves very little, 
or not at all, about municipal and political af- 
fairs.’ Thus we boast on the shores of the 
Pacific; we buy the Signs of the Times [Bun- 
sen’s], but scarcely five in a hundred of us will 
goto the poll. Itis too inconvenient. We are 
thinking.” 


Varnhagen writes in his diary, on the 
20th of June, 1844 :— 


“ At the royal table in Sans Souci, Humboldt 
lately let fly two good shafts from his bow. 
The conversation turned on a Russian ordinance, 
and Humboldt, in speaking of it, mentioned the 
name of the Minister of Public Instruction sey- 








eral times, ‘You are mistaken,’ interrupted the 
king; ‘this was not the work of the Minister of 
Instruction, but of the Minister of Enlighten- 
ment. That’s quite another person from the 
Minister of Instruction.’ Iumboldt, without 
being put out, accepted the correction by hastily 
adding, ‘Not the Minister of Instruction, then, 
but of the contrary ;’ and then continued in his 
usual way. The following piece is still finer :-— 
General Leopold von Gerlach [the leader of the 
Kreuzzeitung party] who cannot leave off teas- 
ing, lately ventured to make an attack on Hum- 
boldt by saying to him, ‘I suppose your excel- 
lency often goes to church now;’ he hoped 
thereby to put him in a dilemma. But Hum- 
boldt answered at once, ‘ That now of yours is 
very kindly put in: you mean to point out to 
me how to make my way in the world.’ The 
canting jester was regularly dumbfounded !” 


In November, 1856, Varnhagen visited 
Humboldt, and was shown by him a live 
chameleon, in a box. The great naturalist 
said ‘‘it was the only animal which could 
direct one of its eyes upwards while looking 
downwards with the other ; only our parsons 
were as clever, directing one eye to heaven, 
and the other to the good things and advan- 
tages of the world.” 

On science, there is scarcely a word in the 
volume before us, and the allusions to lit- 
erature which it contains are generally of the 
most cursory kind. One among them—and 
the only one, we believe—is of permanent 
value, and is quoted as follows, from Varn- 
hagen’s diary :— 

“Tumboldt’s confirms the opinion I have 
more than once expressed, that too much must 
not be inferred from the silence of authors. He 
adduces three important and perfectly undenia- 
ble facts, as to which one finds no evidence in 
places where one would naturally, above all 
others, expect to find it. In the records of 
Barcelona, there is not a trace of the triumphal 
entry made by Columbus; in Marco Polo no 
mention of the great wall of China, and in the 
archives of Portugal nothing about the voyage 
of Amerigo Vespucci in the service of that 
crown.” (‘History of the Geography of the 
New World,” Part 1V. p. 160, et seq). 





WE are glad to hear that a life of Hallam is 
likely to appear under the editorship, or from 
the pen, of Dean Milman. No more competent 
hand could have undertaken such a task than 
that of one who unites congeniality of pursuit 
with personal knowledge of the deceased, and 
who is peculiarly qualified to form a judgment 





by flourishing, as it were, in two ages. For be- 
tween the publication of the “ History of Chris- 
tianity”” and the *‘ History of T.atin Christian- 
ity ” a great interval has clapscd, full of change 
in style, thought, and literary experiences ; and 
yet the latter work has still kept its author in 
the front rank, and shown that he has kept up 
with the progress of the time.—Press. 
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THE AUSTRIAN AND 


From The Spectator, 9 June. 
THE AUSTRIAN AND RUSSIAN REFORMS. 
Ir hope were not something indestructible 
in human nature, we should have ceased to 
ut the slightest faith in Austrian promises. 
heir normal state is to be broken. Yet, so 
plain is the fate of the empire, should the 
overnment persevere in the infatuated pol- 
icy of the last few years, that it is difficult 
to resist some belief in the possibility of a 
repentance even at the eleventh hour. The 
new “Council of the Empire” is discussing 
reforms for all the kingdoms of which ‘ Aus- 
‘ tria” is composed. In the emperor’s own 
address to the members of the council he 
confessed the true position. He had even 
the courage to declare a hope “ that a finan- 
cial balance may be finally attained.” In 
his recent action towards Naples he seems 
to have perceived that no territory is to be 
retained by Austria on the strength of defy- 
ing the public opinion of Europe, especially 
since that public opinion has recently ob- 
tained such very high patronage. In his 
declaration to the Hungarians, and still more 
in his behavior to the Hungarian members 
of the new council, he has admitted that the 
claims of that nation are no longer to be 
slighted ; and he seems at last to have per- 
ceived that unless a financial balance be at- 
tained by the only possible path, administra- 
tive and fiscal reforms, the empire must 
break down through its insolvency. The ex- 
periences of Italy, the reports of Hiibner 
and Benedek, had opened his eyes to the 
state of Hungary; Rothschild and the sui- 
cide of Briick have made him understand 
the impossibility of going on any longer 
with a procrastinating finance. 

The hopeful sign consists in the entirel 
new circumstances under which the council 
meets. They are, indeed, enough to show 
that a revolution has actually been effected 
in the imperial palace. The conditions un- 
der which the emperor agreed to meet the 
Hungarien members of the council amount to 
a capitulation: the members had declined 
their seats, and they were pressed to accept ; 
when they consented to enter the council they 
declared that they accepted their seats on 
their sole personal responsibility, holding no 
commission from their country. Thus they 
entered the council experimentally, clothed 
with no authority save that which the empe- 
ror gave them, slates to accept no course, 
but simply coming to listen, to take the im- 
perial proposals into consideration, and, as 
they declared, to give their own judgment 
frankly, without reserve and without preju- 
dice. The debates of the council are really a 
conference between the imperial government 
which capitulates, and the volunteer deputies 
of Hungary who listen. 
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Nor is this all. Count Apponyi stated, in 
his place in that peculiar parliament, that 
while accepting this curious provisional posi- 
tion, “ he did not renounce one of his prin- 
ciples ;” he ‘preserved all the historical 
rights of Hungary ;” and “he did not re- 
sign his rights in the future Hungarian con- 
stitution.” Only Hungary thinks that she 
may get her rights without disturbing the 
unity of the monarchy. 

But even this is not all. The count and 
his brother Hungarians have absolutcly re- 
fused to sanction the imperial proposition, 
that they should be pledged to secrecy in the 
council. They have, therefore, already so 
far forced a change upon the imperial plan, 
that instead of being a privy council to de- 
bate cabinet questions of the emperor, ‘“ the 
Council of the Empire” is a provisional 
convention, an initiatory parliament, with 

ublic debates. And even to that almost 

ritish condition, the emperor of Austria 
has assented. In this aspect the council 
seems to have become an instrument as val- 
uable for the recovery of Hungarian rights, 
and the development of liberties in other 
provinces of Austria, as our own Runny- 
mede and the parliament of our Plantage- 
nets. 

Another reform initiated by an imperial 
statesman has every appearance of being 
more genuine, because it is more spontane- 
ous, and because it also accords more com- 
pletely with the context of that statesman’s 
action in other affairs. When Alexander 
the Second of Russia was only heir-apparent, 
it was generally considered that he was a 
dull man, and likely to stand in great con- 
trast with the “energy” of his father; so 
much so, that we were familiar with antici- 
ame of his being passed by in favor of 

is younger brother. From the conduct of 
Alexander since he has attained the throne, 
we have the key to these anticipations: he 
was judged from the St. Petersburg point of 
view,—we might almost say from the Mos- 
cow point of view. “Energy” was esti- 
mated by the standard of those who admired 
a Russian prince when riding into the cham- 
ber of his bride on horseback, or calmly 
arse his men in the midst of a killing 
rost, against which he himself was armed 
by special clothing. Energy was probably 
thought to be synonymous with despotism: 
Alexander has shown us that he construes it 
in a manner more congenial to European 
opinion. He has not thought it an act of 
energy to persevere with the Menschikoff- 
ism which characterized Russian policy ; 
but, on the contrary, has shown a real 
strength nr in withdrawing from a false 
position, and in raising his state at once to 
the higher level of European statesmanship. 
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He has become one of the influential leaders 
of the contemporary movements of Europe. 
The emperor has attained that position for 
the first time in the history of Russia. 
For Peter was a leader only within Russia, 


vated states in Europe. Not long after he 
had come to the throne it was understood 
that he intended to effect a great reform in 
the social state of the peasantry. About 
three years ago, some of the more intelligent 
nobility, under the direct injunction of the 
emperor, met in a few provinces and organ- 
ized a committee to examine into the best 
method of emancipating the serfs on their 
estates. The majority of the nobles recalci- 
trated, and the imperial inquiry has pro- 
ceeded contemporancously with other chronic 
but smothered agitation among the reluctant 
nobles. There seems to be reason to believe 
that this oppugnant majority has gradually 
given off its numbers. Indeed, the com- 
manding position which the Emperor Alex- 
ander has acquired, necessarily gives him an 
influence at home not altogether unlike that 
exercised by the Emperor Napoleon on the 
same ground; and it is now announced that 
the emancipation of the serfs is fixed for a 
definite time upon fixed principles. The 
period calculated for the process 1s not more 
than two years! During that interval, the 

easant, who is now nothing but a villein on 

is landlord’s estate, will have the opportu- 
nity of acquiring what we see called a “ fee- 
simple,” but what appears to us rather to 
resemble our base tenures, of copyhold or 
leasehold. In other words, Russia is now 
going through the identical change which 
France went through at the end of the last 
century, but with this most glorious differ- 
ence,—that the Louis the Sixteenth of the 
country, instead of being the leader of an 
impossible resistance, is the leader of the re- 
form. 

These great historical pictures in Vienna 
and St. Petersburg ought to be well studied 
by princes in other quarters of Europe, par- 
ticularly in those which boast an 
Teutonic throne. Indeed, a broad distine- 
tion might be drawn between the state of the 
several countries as to the relations of the 
crown and the people. In one class we find 
the monarch rendering himself the agent for 
consummating and executing a matured pub- 
lic opinion, on questions of the broadest na- 
tional interest. In the other case, we see 


the monarch imperilling life, throne, and 
dynasty, by resisting matured public opinion, 
in the hopeless endeavor to keep his country 


sort of 


and annexation to foreign crowns. 
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back to a medieval condition. We hear 
much loud talk about partition of empires 
We are 


not entering just now into the moral of those 
transactions, but we may note a great fact. 
and Alexander the First a leader only in| There is no question of partition where the 
the military aspect of statesmanship; whereas reigning prince has constituted himself the 
Alexander the Second exercises an undoubt- | leader of the nation on points of the most 
ed influence on public opinion, and, Italia | urgent interest, commanding the most ma- 
teste, on the progress of the most culti- | tured judgment of the community at large. 


| 


The dread of partition is felt only by those 
princes who are unable, or unwilling, to as- 
sume the post of leader. Feebleness may 
debar the sultan ; mental imbecility may in- 
capacitate the king of Naples; some stu- 
pendous conservative philosophy may dis- 
tract the mind of a Prussian prince-regent ; 
habit and bad counsel may long have misled 
an Austrian emperor ; but it is simply a fact 
that all these princes stand or profess to 
stand in fear of partition. On the other 


| hand, the provinces aspiring to annexation 


look to princes who have been leaders of 
their nation—the Alexanders, the Napoleons, 
and the Victor Emmanuels. 

We English-have no fear of partition, 
perhaps with one exception, and that is an 
exception which has not been overlooked in 
our own pages for some years past. Our 
administrators in India have neglected to 
make the European government the leader 
of the indigenous community. And even in 
India the hopes of the British supremacy are 
as much identified with the leadership of the 
native — as the apparently renewed 
hopes of Austrian survival. 





From The Press, 9 June. 
EUROPEAN ANXIETIES. 

THAT coming events cast their shadows 
before them is a proverb the profound truth 
embodied in which must have frequently 
struck, within the last few years, the atten- 
tive observer of the affairs of Europe. For 
months before the first gun was fired upon 
the banks of the Alma the political barome- 
ter had stood at stormy, in spite of every 
prediction of the continuance of fair weather 
from the lips of those who should have 
known better. If science has taught: us to 
gauge with accuracy the course and prescribe 
the limits of atmospheric convulsions, the 
periods and duration of their counterparts 
among men are at the present day hardl 
less accurately ascertzinable. We can tell, 
almost to a day, when the cup which has 
been brimmed full of bitterness will run over, 
We possess tests, which long experience has 
rendered wellnigh infallible, of the sufferings 
and endurance of a people. The fall of a 
dynasty is not unpreceded by warnings, any 





more than the thunderstorm which bursts 
over our heads is unheralded by the low mut- 
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terings which bespeak its approach in the 
distance. It would almost seem as if the 
minds of men had been endowed with some 
mysterious sympathetic faculty which pre- 
sages the arrival of a season of disturbance 
and disaster. Sudden as the blow is when 
it falls at last, it is rarely indeed that its ad- 
vent in some shape has been wholly unex- 
pected. The fears of Austria may have 
pointed to the open estrangement of Russia, 
rather than to the hollow friendship of France, 
but for a whole year previous to the Lom- 
bard campaign it was obvious to every ser- 
vant of the house of Hapsburg whose opin- 
ion was worth consulting that a crisis was 
impending somewhere. The king of the 
Two Sicilies may have been surprised at the 
recent descent at Marsala, but he can hardly 
plead ignorance of the fact that his turn was 
come, and that he could count no longer on 
the forbearance of those whom he had so 
cruelly insulted and outraged. 

In spite of the invectives of M. Fould 
against ‘ parties who endeavor to propagate 
uneasiness,” few will venture to deny that 
the political horizon is overcast at the pres- 
ent moment, or that the signs of the times 
are such as may well make the wisest anx- 
ious, and the boldest consider. We ma 
lack those portents in the heavens whic 
were of old the indications of approaching 
troubles, but we have on all sides the silent 
but not less faithful testimony which is 
borne by “men’s hearts failing them for 
fear, and for looking at those things which 
are coming upon the earth.” Disguise it as 
we may, the fact still remains that an unde- 
fined sense of insecurity and apprehension 
pervades spre corner of Europe. We turn 
to the east, only to witness the closer circlings 
of the imperial eagles around the carcase 
which they deem will so soon be their prey. 
No one misunderstands for an instant the 
revived anxiety of Prince Gortschakoff for 
his coreligionists in Turkey, or affects to 
be ignorant of the precise import of his re- 
cent suggestions. The prince of Prussia 
announces publicly that under no circum- 
stances will he “ ever consent to Germany 
losing one inch of her soil.” Count Cavour 
goes out of his way to make a similar prot- 
estation in the House of Representatives at 
Turin. In the latter case it is to be feared 
that such a declaration assimilates somewhat 
closely to the ancient precaution of ‘ shut- 
ting the stable door when the steed is gone,” 
but the meaning of both speakers is per- 
fectly understood by their auditors and b 
the world at large. Denmark in the nort 
vies with Spain in the south in the prepara- 
tion of armaments, and Portugal has begun 
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defensive, but which were never dreamed of 
until within the last few years. Garibaldi, the 
stormy petrel of Italy, is again abroad upon 
the waters, and has relinquished, apparently 
forever, the attractions of his farm in the ° 
Island of Sardinia. Turn where we will, we 
find the same nervous dread of what is com- 
ing. Men start at their own shadows, and 
listen with impatience for whispers the un- 
certainty of which is even more terrible 
than reality itself. 

Our own island is not exempt from the 
prevailing panic. Divided as we may be 
‘‘from the whole globe,” we cannot avoid 
taking a lively interest in what may one day 
concern ourselves as well as our neighbors. 
Our Ucalegon is now separated from us b 
a barrier which every year grows “ beauti- 
fully less.” His incendiary propensities be- 
come daily a more serious question, in pro- 
portion as we are gradually denuded of the’ 
safeguards which we were wont to derive 
from the assistance of the opposite element. 
For the first time in half a century we have 
resuscitated those extraordinary precautions 
which were thought necessary under the 
first empire. The ‘nation of shopkeepers” 
which defied the uncle has to renew its pro- 
test against the family failings, as exempli- 
fied in the conduct of the nephew. It was 
the fashion to say that England had lost all 
taste for military display. Under the aus- 
pices of the Manchester school our army and 
navy had both been reduced to zero, our 
stores had been sold or otherwise disposed 
of, and every department had been starved 
on principle. It really seemed as if we were 
about to carry out Mr. Bright’s darling 
scheme in earnest, and place ourselves un- 
reservedly at the feet of the first invader. 
Yet, in spite of our careful inoculation with 
such pacific doctrines, the recurrence of simi- 
lar conditions has resulted. in what we sup- 
pose Mr. Bright would term a fresh outbreak 
of the mania, after the happy intervention 
of a lucid interval. We, like everybody 
else, feel at last that we cannot afford to sit 
tamely by, when signs and sounds are abroad 
in the air which bode ill for the permanent 
maintenance of tranquillity. Nothing can 
instance more strongly the existence of the 
feeling to which we have alluded than the 
numbers, the perseverance, and the efficiency 
of those who will, if we are to believe Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, have placed within a few 
months at the disposal of their country up- 
wards of one hundred and twenty thousand 
men trained to the use of arms. When we 
remember the extreme inconvenience with 
which, in nine cases out of ten, the services 
thus voluntarily offered are attended, we 





to restore the lines of Torres Vedras; all of 
these preparations being, of course, strictly | 


shall be better able to understand the urgent 
light in which their necessity is regarded. 
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We have passed from a phase of opinions in 
which the public at large had lost almost all 
interest in military affairs to one in which 
they are the constant if not the engrossing 
topic. A national association has been es- 
tablished for the encouragement of rifle- 

ractice, which bids fair to rival those which 

ave long existed for similar purposes in 
Switzerland. Noble lords, and men of broad 
acres, are found to devote their whole leisure 
to the success of the movement, while their 
efforts are warmly seconded by the co-opera- 
tion of those numerous classes whose time 
is, in fact, their money. Men are content 
to regard the maintenance of such a force in 
the light of an insurance fund, and to con- 
tribute a portion of their property or earn- 
ings to secure the quiet enjoyment of the re- 
mainder. 

Gratifying as such facts unquestionably 
are to our national pride, it would be idle to 
contend that they are not also painfully 
symptomatic of the alarm which universally 
prevails. We are told that there is no 
“‘ party ” extant of sufficient power and influ- 
ence to disturb the slumbers of any who pre- 
tend to the name of statesmen. We might 


point in reply to the existence of one which 
may betraced in almost every page of history. 
Dangerous as are all unnatural alliances, none 
are more so than that which is contracted 
between demagogy and despotism. Of all 


arties, that is to be dreaded the most which, 
in the words of M. Paradol, “ supported the 
ancient tyrannies of the east, which created the 
petty tyrannies in Greece, which founded at 

ome the vast tyranny of the Cesars to the 
acclamations of the mob,” and which, we 
may add, is not without its representatives 
in more than one capital of modern Europe. 





From The Examiner, 16 June. 
THE NEAPOLITAN CRASH. 
“Ruin seize thee, ruthless king! 
Confusion on thy banners wait!” 

THERE is an end, at all events, of the tyr- 
anny of the 7wo Sicilies; only one of them 
remains to the last and most odious of the 
Bourbons. They are now defeated pretend- 
ers in the island which they lately swayed, 
and sue for mercy to their victor as the com- 
mander of the forces of an independent 
state. Sicily proper is rent from them for- 
ever, and its deliverer is exhibiting to-da 
in civil organization the same heroic quali- 
ties of energy and prudence which he dis- 
played yesterday in conquest. There is 
nothing in modern history to compare either 
in rapidity or glory with the career of Gari- 
baldi from the day he left the port of Genoa, 
on an adventure that seemed wild as Jason’s, 
or that of her own Columbus, to the present 
moment, when, in the capital of the country 
he has liberated, he dictates terms of unmer 


. THE NEAPOLITAN 





CRASH. 


ited generosity to the vanquished. His ex- 
pedition was like a thunderbolt, both in 
swiftness and execution, and assuredly the 
lightning of heaven itself never fell on a 
guiltier object than the Neapoliten throne. 
Its very defence has been a monstrous ag- 
gravation of its long list of crimes. Com- 
pare the civilized valor of the people fightin 
for their lives and liberties with the bruta 
fury they had to contend with; contrast the 
chivalry of Garibaldi, sparing of blood even 
in the raging of battle, so clement and 
moderate in victory, with the spirit of the 
men or rather fiends, who ordered the cruel 
bombardment and sheer vindictive butchery 
of Palermo. Had Sicily but this one charge. 
against her late oppressors, she might waive 
every other count in her indictment; she 
might waive the many broken pledges of the 
most faithless of courts, her down-trod con- 
stitution, her plundered citizens, her long 
train of persecuted patriots; she might al- 
most forget the horrors of so many fearful 
prisons, even those chambers of torture lately 
revealed, for whose description there is no 
adequate language to be found in the most 
copious tongues of Europe. And _ the 
wretched sovereign, whose crimes against his 
country would be imperfectly requited were 
he doomed to those same dungeons for the 
remnant of his life, is now crawling in the per- 
son of his envoy, at the doors of the British 
cabinet for succor; steeped in perfidy up to 
the rim of his diadem he is vowing guaran- 
tees of public rights, and making piteous 
professions of repentance. ‘Never came 
reformation in such a flood ; ” never was there 
such a contrite king; but then upon the 
other hand, never was there a more hopeless 
suit, or idler waste of penitence. hat 
heart will bleed for him who has shed inno- 
cent blood like water ? Who will pity the sor- 
rows of the executioner in distress, the Abhor- 
son of his subjects ? The bankrupt despot will 
borrow as little in England on the faith of his 
tears and promises as in the streets of Pa- 
lermo, among the ruins made by his bombard- 
iers. Even Austria though not without her 
natural yearnings to a government after her 
own model, has wisely resolved to leave the 
crown of Naples toits fate. And Lord Palmer- 
ston has stated, though not in terms so pos- 
itive, that the emperor of the French has also 
decided against interposition. As to this 
country, added the prime minister, “I need 
not say what the feeling of English govern- 
ment is upon such a question.” It is not 
impossible but that these few words, reach- 
ing him at Paris, may save M. De Martino the 
expense of his journey to London; but we 
rather hope the Neapolitan solicitor will per- 
sist in his intention, certain as we are that he 
will hear again, and repeated with more em- 
phasis and exposition the following frank 
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opinions which Lord Palmerston appended 
the other night to his brief intimation of 
his policy. 

“Tt is the fault and fortune of governments 
like those of Rome and Naples when, by the 
atrocities they have committed, their subjects 
have revolted and have been driven into despe- 
ration, that they have appealed to all friendly 
powers for assistance to remove and put an end 
to the authors and instigators of the revolution. 
Those governments forget that they themselves 
are really the original authors and instigators of 
these revolutionary elements, and that if their 
prayer were granted and steps taken to accom- 
= what they desire, unless, what is very un- 
ikely, they should alter their own course, the 
first and most effectual step would be their own 
removal.” 


Let the envoy from Naples come, there- 
fore, by all means, on the mission so modest 
and hopeful with which he is charged. We 
know what he will take away with him in his 
ear, according to the expressive vulgar adage. 
Fortunately, we have a minister who knows 
how to dismiss the agents of tyrants with 
such biting souvenirs of Downing .Street. 
Lord Palmerston has also promised to give 
De Martino his mind, and the mind of the 
people of England along with it, on the 
atrocities of Palermo:— 


“T trust the house will not for a moment 
doubt that in communications which may be 
made to that envoy we shall express those feel- 
ings which her Majesty’s government, in com- 
mon with every one in this country, feel in re- 
gard to the barbaritics committed at Palermo— 
barbarities which are really disgraceful to the 
present age and civilization of Europe.” 


Nobody, of course, expects, any more than 
Lord Palmerston does, that these or any 
representations will have any beneficial effect 
upon the Neapolitan government, were its 
lease of life renewed. In Naples, as in an- 
other place not so mentionable to “ ears po- 
lite,” though so nearly akin in the genius of 
its administration, 
“ease would recant 
Vows made in pain.” 

No, “the government of Naples,” the 

remier truly said, “is far more likely to 
follow the course adopted by that of the 


pope, after the sack of Perugia and the mas- 
sacre that there took place ; namely, the pro- 
motion of the officers that perpetrated those 


barbarities. The officers that conducted 
those operations reccived promotion from the 
papal government, and it is far more likely 
that the officers employed on similar services 
by Naples will be rewarded than punished 
for their proceedings.” 

The parallel is perfect of Perugia and Pa- 
lermo. The king of Naples is the only lay 
tyrant in Europe who has had the spirit to 
contest his gory laurels with the pope. The 
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two governments stand on the same grounds, 
made slippery with the same outpouring of 
righteous blood, from which it is only for 
Romish priests and Neapolitan statesmen to 
augur stability. 

To return for a moment to him who by his 
valor and virtues has drawn on himself the 
eyes of the world,—his great task is but half 

erformed. One Sicily must follow the other. 
ndependence will not be safe in the island 
until the cause of liberty has had the same 
success on the ¢erra-firma. The emancipated 
half of the kingdom would be a source of 
weakness, not of strength, to Sardinia, un- 
accompanied by the moiety still to be set 
free. The annexation of the entire realm is 
the event to be desired, completing the union 
of the whole Italian name, and creating a 

ower fairly equal to sustain itself among the 
eading states of Europe; able to stand the 
shock of its epen enemies, as well as to sup- 
port its freedom and integrity against its still 
more formidable friends. We believe the 
Italian cause is thoroughly safe in Garibaldi’s 
honest hands ; and the true policy is to pro- 
tect him from all interference with the course 
of his sword wherever it may next be drawn. 
Not in Sicily only must this quarrel be 
brought to mortal arbitrament without for- 
eign intervention ; and when the people have 
fought it out, the right to regulate their own 
affairs and choose their own rulers will be as 
sacred on one side of the Straits of Messina 
as upon the other. We wish to see Naples 
merged in the great constitutional kingdom 
which, with small exceptions, covers the rest 
of the fair peninsula ; but let the will of the 
people be done,—that is the great point and 
first consideration. 





From The Spectator. 
YEAST. 

A suRVEY of the weck’s news presents a 
vast space of the world, including nearly the 
whole of Europe, in a state of fermentation, 
We seem to be on the eve of organic changes 
which involve the constitution of empires 
and the relation of states to each other. 
We might suppose ourselves to stand upon 
the bounds between one era of political eth- 
nology and another. The great empire of 
the Mongol race is seen braving war, at once, 
with England, France, and Russia,—for it is 
reported that the peaceful relations between 
Pekin and St. Petersburg have been inter- 
rupted ; Russia is called upon to explain her 
proceedings against Turkey on behalf of the 
well-known ‘ Christian subjects ;” Turkey 
itself is struggling with a reform that can- 
not be developed ; the whole of Germany is 
anxiously debating issues as mysterious to 
the immediate agents of the commotion as 
they are to the public; Belgium is agitated 
with its future even more than with its pres- 





ception to the rest of Europe, in a state of 
eace,—but so far as Spain is concerned it 
is an agitated peace; Italy exhibits civil 
war, flagrant in the south, smothered in 
other quarters,—ihe minor governments dis- 
possessed, one government leading revolt, 
another capitulating, the great pontifical 
overnment protesting right and left with 
ittle effect; the Austrian empire is under- 
going a compulsory reform, in which the im- 
perial government seems to be playing a 
double game, between newly cultivated arts 
of improvement and old reaction. 

When we look into the details of each 
case, the magnitude of the movement, and 
the mystery of the motive, are augmented to 
our eyes. There is to be a meeting of Ger- 
man princes at Baden-Baden this week. The 
powers are not prepared to hold a Congress 
of Europe, because they cannot agree; so 
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ent; the Iberian kingdoms present an ex- | 


of European agitation and change is brought 
into active play. 

It is the same if we regard the state of 
Europe from the centre of Brussels. By a 
German marriage the heir-apparent has per- 
haps strengthened the Ultramontane and Ul- 
tra-Legitimist tendencies, and awakened 
those hopes of the Ultra-Tory Catholic party 
in Belgium which have occasioned the fears 
of the king, and have made Liberals in the 
Belgian Chamber hint at a union with France 
as the means of securing for Belgium greatness 
and commercial extension. Purely Belgian 
questions, therefore, involve the relations 
with Austria, the compact between the des- 
potic princes, the relations with Germany 
and the Rhine frontier, relations with France, 
| the trade of Belgium and of Europe, together 
| With the succession of thrones and the dis- 
tribution of regal power on the Continent. 

From the Vienna centre the commotion is 





they are to hold a congress of that abnormal | yet greater, the changes of view are yet 
and divided region which is called ‘Ger-| more striking. Early in the year, and still 
many ;” whose sons are vehemently harmo- | even late in the spring, Francis the Second 
niousin their fidelity to “ Fatherland,” though | saw no necessity for any genuine concessions 


they seem to be utterly discordant and unin- 
telligible in their practical action with re- 
gard to political principles, reigning princes, 
or foreign relations. It seems to be under- 
stood that the motive of the meeting is the 
want of a better understanding between the 
German princes. They hardly know how to 
act between Prussia and Austria, and no 
wonder. It is obvious that the views have 
changed in Berlin almost monthly, if not 
oftener. At the beginning of the year, the 
emetnaons was warm in the Austrian al- 
iance, strong in the compact of 1818. The 
outrageous insult to Saxe-Coburg Gotha 
caused a revulsion, the oppression upon 
Hesse-Cassel made Prince William look a 
little deeper into the incompatibility of purely 
Austrian views with purely German views ; 
and he seemed to have withdrawn from the 
compact of 1818 as applied to 1860. But 
when Vincke declared in the Federal Diet 
for a purely German union, Prussia again 
withdrew from the German party, and looked 
to the Austro-Prussian Alliance. Then came 
the mythical letter to Prince Albert, com- 
plaining, it is said, of French threatenings 
towards the Rhine, with the doubtfully ad- 
umbrated remonstrance of the Emperor Na- 


polcon ; and now, again, it is said that Prus- | 


sia has herself to a certain extent invited the 
meeting of Baden-Baden in order to arrange 


‘to Hungary; and not a fortnight since he 
was relying upon cannon stationed through- 
out the city of Venice, and was in hopes of 
a treaty with Russia which would have pre- 
cluded all uneasiness for his eastern and 
south-eastern frontiers. But here — all 
is most completely changed. Within the 
last few weeks, Hubner, Benedek, and events 
have made even Francis Joseph learn that 
he must restore a constitution to the king- 
dom of Hungary, must give to “ Lombardo- 
Venetia” something more than a consulta- 
tive parliament, one with a decisive power 
of making laws ; have made him successively 
yield to the demands of the Hungarians, in 
the new grand council, for a thoroughly in- 
dependent position, publicity of proceedings, 
and the power of reviewing the imperial 
budget. All this has been done within one 
brief fortnight, during which the independ- 
ent politicians of the Austrian empire have 
gained, not only these particular concessions, 
but a consciousness of their power, and a 
| confession on the side of the emperor that 
they dictate. Thus every question of inter- 
nal politics, with the relation of the empire 
'and its provinces to each other, has been 
_thrown open to the very foundation. The 
emperor has become a coadjutor in a con- 
| stituent assembly ! he has been playing the 


‘part of John at Runnymede, only with the 





for a German support of her Rhine frontier | accumulated intelligence of seven centuries. 


~—if necessary. But imperial France has 


| 


From Constantinople the survey is even 





joined in the’same invitation, in order to a moreconfused and bewildering. What must 
better understanding between France and _ the sultan think when he finds Russia fore- 
Germany on subjects of the Rhine, and com- ing him to inquire into the genuine fulfil- 
merce, and things in gencral,—including the | ment of his own compacts? When he is 
congress? It will be observed that in this compelled to supersede inefficient ministers, 
Baden-Baden meeting almost every element and ask whether the Mussulman servants of 
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the caliph have honestly done their ony by 
the respectable Christians of Bosnia,—whose 
nobles must no longer oppress them; and 
of Herzegovina,—whose people are half in- 
dependent and half Austrian; of Bulgaria, 
—whose race have a semi-independent or- 
ganization of their own, Christian, alien to 
Turkey, and conscious that the Ottoman rule 
alone restrains them from rising suddenly 
to the European level of intelligence in cul- 
tivation, trade, and education, Moldo-Wal- 
lachia being already more than half independ- 
ent? Imagine the sultan spurred to a 
practical and honest fulfilment of promised 
reforms; unable to put off attention to busi- 
ness urged upon him by traders, by Giaours, 
by infidels abroad; forced to capitulate 
though there is not an army in sight; 
obliged to study the public opinion of Eu- 
rope—driven, at least by proxy, to read Eu- 
ropean papers in order to learn what he may 
or may not do, and not allowed to be inde- 
pendent, indolent, and infallible ! 

In Italy, every element of the European 
question is concentrated, but with more be- 
sides; or rather elements which are less visi- 
ble in other parts of the continent come to 
the surface in Italy. We there see, not only 
Austria retain a lingering hold upon Venice 
by the force of cannon, with one of those 
ridiculous titular claims in abeyance marked 
by theruse of designating her Italian province 
Lombardo-Venetia ; but, at the same time, 
we see the great power of eastern Europe 
debarred from crossing her frontiers to sus- 
tain, on her favorite field of Italy, the prin- 
ciples which she was asserting down to last 
month. Or Rome alone might be taken as 
the theatre of the greatest questions which 
can agitate mankind for a whole century. 
The pope is avowedly kept upon his throne 
exclusively by foreign soldiery. He has the 
support in England of men like Mr. Bowyer, 
who deny those chains of Neapolitan prison- 
ers which Mr. Gladstone has seen; a French 
general commands where the pontiff has no 
generals of his own; his last recruits, the 
Irish soldiery,—who have been carried over, 
it is said, on false pretences,—are asserting 
pretensions quite as fabulous, and are com- 
mitting the practical bull of supporting “ his 
holiness” by fighting among themselves ; 
brought over at immense expense to repeat, 
in sight of the Vatican, the scene witnessed 
by Perseus when he sowed the dragon’s teeth. 
The Vatican is fulminating protests to which 
nobody pays attention. France is weary of 
the sound; Prussia is too busy about other 
matters just at present to have any thoughts 
about archbishops of Cologne ; even Austria 
has at last learned that she has not the power 
to come across the border for the support of 
the pope. Lamoriciére—the “ chevalier sans 
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peur et sans ye "—is said to be dis- 
contented with his position; Naples cannot 
help herself, much more the pope; and Vic- 
tor Emmanuel alone, with his constitutional 
statesmen, is offering a future to the pontifi- 
cate—a great, independent, spiritual episco- 
pacy of Europe, relieved from temporal re- 
sponsibility, and rendered compatible with 
progress. 

The condition of Naplesis amusing. After 
a series of ignorings—for great is the power 
of ignorance in Naples—she bases her latest 
hopes of rescue from her present calamities 
on removing the objections to French inter- 
vention, by recognizing Garibaldi as “a 
power.” We want the ghost of poor Frank 
Stone to give us in Punch that Neapolitan 
version of ‘‘ the Last Appeal.” 

As in politics so in trade, the world seems 
suddenly to have been turned that side up- 
ward which a little time past was down. 
Protectionist France is taking the lead in 
beginning a series of reciprocity treaties— 
the Huskisson stage preliminary to the Peel 
stage of free-trade statesmanship. The great 
government of Vienna, which has been the 
strongest advocate of exclusion, is yielding 
to the power of its own subject provinces, 
who are themselves the claimants and cham- 

ions of freed commerce. The emperor of 

ussia is leading in an industrial reform. 
Wherever we see old-fashioned seclusion 
prevailing, there we see at present rather an 
alarming state of trade. The weather which 
we have been suffering from in, this country 
has been felt on the continent—crops are 
failing, cattle are dying, the poor are look- 
ing forward to hunger, sovereigns are look- 
ing forward to tumult. But there are some 
parts of Europe where there is a firm reli- 
ance upon the energies and resources of com- 
merce. In this country we may anticipate 
enhancements of price for the remainder of 
the year, but we know well that we always 
have the preference in the stocks of the en- 
tire world; and why? Because our ports 
are absolutely free. France knows when she 
can obtain imports of food, and every export- 
ing country is looking to an extension of her 
trade with a confidence of profit calculated 
to inspire her with full confidence of profit 
on her side, and of supplies for her people. 
The Italians have all the hope of success. 
But what of those countries in eastern Eu- 
rope or in the north, whieh have been exclu- 
sive in their commercial dealings, and have 
declared to other countries that they are con- 
tent to rely upon their indigenous resources 
alone! Here the industrial element appears 
in full fermentation in the very midst of the 
political, diplomatical, and military fermen- 
tation with which the whole of the continent 
is agitated. 
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From The Atheneum. | exorbitant claims, he solaced his wounded 
Phi Dessmnel Chailte Les, Malev Geiinel ‘pride with showering sarcasms on those 
Second BY coeas in the American | Whom prudence would have had him con- 
Army of the Revolution. By George H. jciliate. In 1761 he was promoted to a Ma- 
Moore. New York, Scribner; London, |J°rity in the 103d regiment of foot; and in 


Tow & Co. 1762, when the English auxiliary force was © 


sent to assist Portugal in repelling the 

Ar a time when the revelations of the | Spaniards, he accompanied Brigadier-Gen- 
State Paper Office are daily making us more | eral Burgoyne, with the rank of lieutenant- 
and more alive to the fact that our history | colonel in the service of the king of Portu- 
has to be rewritten in several of its most|gal. In this service he gained high and 
important parts, it is with no ordinary in-| merited praise for the brilliant manner in 
terest that we find the people of the United | which he surprised the Spanish camp at 
States in the same difficulty with ourselves. | Villa Velha. Lord Loudoun described this 
Such is indeed the case. Our American | achievement to the ministry as “a very gal- 
cousins have agreed to degrade one of their | lant action,” and Count de La Lippe, the 
national heroes, to brand traitor on his fore- | commander-in-chief, commending “ the gal- 
head, and deliver him over to the obloquy |lant Lieutenant-Colonel Lee,” observed — 
of after-ages; the culprit, against whom the | “so brilliant a stroke speaks for itself.” 
verdict of guilty has been delivered, being | Elated with these eulogies, Lee returned to 
Major-General Charles Lee—after Wash- | England, expecting immediate advancement, 
ington and Lafayette, the brightest orna- | but the powerful enemies whom he had pro- 
ment of the Revolutionary army. At the | voked by his unscrupulous tongue, and not 
outbreak and throughout the principal part | less unscrupulous pen, effectually prevented 
of the hostilities between the mother coun-| the fulfilment of his hopes. Restless and 
try and the colonics, few names were more | disappointed, smarting under wrongs both 
frequently on the lips of English politicians | real and imagined, and railing at the ingrati- 
than that of Charles Lee; but when he |tude of his country, he offered to the king 
dropped from the eminence to which he had | of Poland the sword he had already used in 


raised himself for a few brief years, he fell|the service of the king of Portugal. The 
from the memory of men on this side the | offer was accepted, and in the army of Pon- 


Atlantic. Recent discoveries, however, give | iatowski Stanislaus Augustus he became a 
a fresh interest to his character and career. | major-general; but the highest rank he ever 
Born A.D. 1731, in England, and of Eng- | attained in the British service was that of a 
lish parents, his father being Col. John Lee, | lieutenant-colonel on half-pay, and for that 
of Dernhall, co. Cheshire, and his mother | position (so far beneath his own opinion of 
being a daughter of Sir Henry Bunbury, a fis deserts) he had to wait till the May of 
baronet of the same county, Charles Pe 1772. Restless and embittered, regarding 
was still a child when he became a soldier. | himself as the victim of ministerial oppres- 
After acquiring the first rudiments of a clas- | sion, and burning with resentment, he em- 
sical education at the Grammar School of | braced the cause of the American colonists, 
Bury St. Edmunds, he was gazetted to an|and, quitting England forever, sailed for 
ensign’s commission in his father’s regiment | New York. 
(the 44th), when only eleven years of age.| As an advocate of popular opinions, he 
As a lieutenant of that regiment, he went | met in America with an enthusiastic recep- 
out with Braddock’s disastrous expedition, | tion, and in his progress through the colonies, 
and was one of the few officers who escaped | by conversation, harangues, and pamphlets, 
from the terrible defeat it encountered, un-|he did his utmost to rouse the courage of 
hurt in body and untarnished in reputation. | the multitudes and inspire them with confi- 
Purchasing his company for nine hundred |dence. At this period he rendered valuable 
pounds, he remained in America, accom- | services to American independence, by stim- 
panied his regiment with the forces led by | ulating the animositics of men furious with 
Amherst from Lake Ontario, and returned | a sense of injury and insult, and by convert- 
to England after the campaign of 1760,|ing the vague and negative discontent of 
which saw the completion of the British | others into positive and organized opposi- 
conquest of Canada. Impetuous, overbear-|tion. The pompous servility of Dr. Mfyles 
ing, and quick-witted, the young officer | Cooper’s “Address to all Reasonable Amer- 
“began very early to abuse his superiors, | icans”“had not had time to depress and ter- 
and was not very nice in the terms he made | rorize the Whigs to submission, when Lee’s 
use of.” With some ability, but a much | strictures upon its cowardly nonsense not 
more liberal stock of vanity and ambition, | only completely counteracted its pernicious 
he claimed, as his right, rapid promotion; | influence, but both taught the colonists to 
and, failing to obtain a recognition of his | see their strength, and fired them with a 
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noble resolve to suffer any fate rather than|government. His life, however, was pre- 


tamely submit to injustice. 


served, and he was admitted to the rank of 


On the outbreak of the war, Lee resigned | an ordinary prisoner of war, in consequence 
his position of lieutenant-colonel on half-|of Washington’s significant menace, in a 
pay in the British army, and accepted the | letter to General Howe: “I think it neces- 


third command of the rebel forces — Wash- 


sary to add, that your conduct to prisoners 


ington being commander-in-chief, and Ward | will govern mine.” But it was not till the 
being first major-general. Of course, Lee | 21st of April, 1778, that he was exchanged 
was dissatisfied with the place assigned him. |for Major-General Prescott. On the 20th 
A soldier by profession, he held the colonial | of May he rejoined the army at Valley Forge 
captains in no high esteem; and his pres-|and resumed hiscommand. On the 28th of 
tige in the country of his adoption was so | June was fought the battle of Monmouth 
great, that men of all classes turned their |Court House. Every one is familiar with 
eyes on him as their leader. Had he beena the particulars of that engagement. Sent 
native of America he would unquestionably | in command of the advanced corps, Lee beat 
have been nominated to the command of the | a hasty retreat before an inferior force led 
army. As a prudent and safe man, pledged | by Sir Henry Clinton. In the inquiry that 


to fidelity by all the associations of family 





was subsequently instituted into his conduct, 


and interests of property, Washington was |he asserted that he did not order the retreat ; 


honored with the first place; but even 


that it commenced from some mistake of 


amongst the nearest and most cordic] asso- | orders or interference of subordinates; and 
ciates of that statesman there was a general | that he was powerless to do any thing but 
mistrust of his military capacity. By many |concur in it, and make it as orderly as pos- 
he was looked upon only as a nominal chief, | sible. He also me lage that, though an acci- 


acting under the guidance of the general | dent, it was a luc 


who had served three European monarchs. 


; yone. Anyhow, he for- 
got at the time to send information of his 


Self-sufficient and vain, boastful and, at | retrograde movement to the main body, on 
the same time, earnest enough to persuade | which he was retreating. All was in con- 
himself into a belief in his specious profes- | fusion; when Washington, spurring up at 
sions, a droll mixture of charlatan and hero, | full gallop, by indignant glances, rather than 
Lee saw the strength of his position, and | by words, upbraided the general for his mis- 
was not slow to improve it by practising | conduct,—by a quickly effected re-arrange- 
fearlessly upon the credulity of the simple | ment of his forces, restored order, and after 
planters. ‘They held him to be one of the |a long and stubborn battle gained a hard- 
greatest captains of the age; it was not his|won victory. By his gallant condu@ on the 
part to undeceive them. They were fasci- | field, subsequent to the retreat, Lee secured 
nated with the boldness and brilliance of his | himself from any imputation of cowardice. 
literary style ;—he coolly assured them that | How to account for his blunder was the one 
he was Junius ;—and it required a Junius |topic of the army. There were many who 
controversy to convince them of the false- | thought that he would fain have seen a gen- 
hood of so impudent an assertion. On the eral engagement, entered upon in oppo- 
resignation of Ward, whom in his habitual | sition to his counsels, terminate in disaster. 
tone of contempt he described as “a fat old|Others judged him more charitably. A 
gentleman, who had been a popular church- | court-martial finding him guilty of disobedi- 
warden, but had no acquaintance whatever |ence to orders, of making an unnecessary 
with military affairs,” Lee succeeded to the | retreat, and of disrespect to the commander- 
second command. Atroublesome subordi- |in-chief, sentenced him to be disabled from 
nate Washington found him. Holding him- | holding any command in the army for twelve 
self at liberty to obey orders or not, as he |months. Directing a sarcasm at Washing- 
pleased, to scold Congress, and bully every | ton, whom he regarded as a personal enemy, 
one who came in collision with his imperious |the degraded general retired to an estate 
will, he caused the commander-in-chief in- | he had purchaséd in Berkely County, Vir- 
finite trouble. He was in his most insolent | ginia, —‘‘ to learn to hoe tobacco, which is 
and lawless mood when he experienced the | the best school to form a consummate gen- 
crucl humiliation of being taken a prisoner jeral. This is a discovery I have lately 
of war in the December of 1776, by a patrol| made.” A fresh outburst of intemperance 


of thirty dragoons, under the command of 


completed his disgrace; and he was finally 


Lieutenant-Col. Harcourt, afterwards Earl | dismissed by Congress from the service of 
Harcourt, F.M. His position was a peril-|the States. Furious at ‘his defeat, severed 
ous one. The Tories, both in England and | from the country of his birth, dishonored in 
America, urged thata terrible example should | the land of his adoption, he ended his days 
be made of an officer who, after wearing the | after a brief illness in Philadelphia, in his 


king’s uniform, had borne arms against his 





fifty-second year, October 2, 1752 —a little 
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more than six months before the termination 
of the war. His death caused a deep sensa- 
tion in America, and a violent reaction of 
feeling in his favor. His services alone 
were remembered ; his errors were forgotten. 
He was interred with military honors; and 
from that time the biographers and histori- 
ans of the United States have combined to 
speak of him with gratitude. With all 
parties his impetuous and ungovernable 
temper gained him credit for candor and 
sincerity. Washington Irving, balancing 
the virtues and failings of his character, says, 
‘“‘There was nothing crafty or mean in his 
character, nor do we think he ever engaged 
in the low intrigues of the cabal; but he 
was a disappointed man, and the gall of bit- 
terness overflowed his generous qualities.” 
In a similar spirit Jared Sparkes observes, 
“It should be said that he was wholly in- 
capable of attempting any design by under- 
hand means, plot, cabal, or intrigue, so often 
the resort of little minds and reckless am- 
bition.” 

The startling revelation relating to this 
singularly guileless man, now for the first 
time published, is, that on March the 29th, 
1777, whilst a prisoner of war, he sent in to 
Lord Howe and Sir William Howe a plan 
of operations that should effectually and 
permanently crush the Revolutionary army, 








and re-establish British supremacy in Amer- 
ica. Of the particulars of this plan we need 
not speak, save to say, in the language of 
Mr. Moore, that, “to the extent of his 
knowledge of the then circumstances of both 
armies, it was perfectly adapted for entire 
success.” Our interest with it lies princi- 

ally in its moral significance, and in the 
insight which it gives us into the character 
of a remarkable actor in an important drama 
of the world’s history, whom his contemp- 
oraries and their successors alike failed to 
understand. Of course, in looking for the 
motive which induced this false soldier and 
craven prisoner (trembling for his life) to 
plan the ruin of that cause, on which he had 
staked fortune and reputation, it is impossi- 
ble for any two men to arrive at different 
conclusions. Mr. Moore does not inform us 
through what channels he obtained posses- 
sion of “the document—in Lee’s own hand- 
writing, unmistakable and real, and en- 
dorsed in the handwriting of Henry Strachey, 
the then Secretary to the Royal Commis- 
sioners.” We trust that in his forthcoming 
“‘ Memoirs of the Life and Treason of Charles 
Lee,” based on Langworthy’s Memoirs, he 
will be more communicative on this point. 
In England, we are in the habit of asking 
very pertinent questions about historical 
manuscripts. 





Ecrptian Monvments.—M. Mariette, as- 
sistant keeper of the Louvre, the remarkable 
success of whose antiquarian researches in Egypt 
have obtained much attention in this country as 
well as in France, dated last year from the Sera- 
peum, discovered by himself at Memphis, a let- 
ter to a friend, in which he details pleasantly the 
result of his clearings and excavations of the 
temples of Edfou, Karnac, and Ab}dos. In the 
temple of Karnac M. Mariette—according to a 
translation of his letter givenin the Critic— 


“Made some pleasing discoveries, one of 
which is a granite stelé, having engraved on it a 
long poem in honor of the conquests of Thoth- 
mosis III. On the newly cleared walls I found 
fragments of the famous numerical wall hitherto 
unknown, and in front of the great obelisk I dis- 
covered a small porch upon which are figured as 
many as two hundred and thirty Asiatic tribes 
conquered by Thothmosis I{I. The most in- 
teresting objects found during this clearing be- 
long to the twelfth and thirteenth dynasties. At 
Abydos I commenced only very lately. Itisa 
terrible piece of work. The excavations are 
carried on only at Memphis, Abydos, Thebes, 
and Elephantina. I shall soon commence some 





others. There has been nothing particular found 
at Elephantina, where the souvenirs of the sixth 
dynasty abound. My centre of operations is at 
Thebes, where, besides some other fine things, 
I found a splendid statue of Queen Ammeritis, 
and the tomb, hitherto inviolate, of Queen Aah- 
hotep, of the eighteenth dynasty. In this last 
tomb I discovered some fifty fine jewels, all bear- 
ing the name of Amosis and other kings of the 
seventeenth dynasty. I believe this Queen Aah- 
hotep to be the mother of Amosis, and wife of a 
certain king named Kames. Among the curi- 
osities in this royal tomb was a barque worked 
in massive gold, with twelve rowers all in silver, 
and the whole mounted on a chariot of silver 
with four wheels. The pilot, the singer, and a 
third individual of whose functions I am igno- 
rant, are wrought in gold. Much has been said 
of the treasure of Ferlini, but I believe it to be 
exceeded by that of Gournah.” 


M. Mariette describes himself as ‘ Director 
of the Historical Monuments of Egypt, with the 
permission of H.M. the emperor.” and defines 
his official duty as being “to guard against any 
possible injury the ancient monuments, and at 
the same time to form a museum for his high- 
ness the viceroy.” 
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From The Saturday Review. 
A FINAL ARCTIC SEARCH. 

It may interest some of our readers to 
know that an attempt is being made to or- 
ganize what, if it is ever sent out, will in all 
probability be the last arctic expedition in 
search of the relics of the Franklin expedi- 
tion. The plans and prospects of the pro- 
jected enterprise are curious and interesting. 
The head of it is Mr. Parker Snow, a gen- 
tleman whose works have more than once 
been noticed in these columns, and who is 
entitled to the credit of having been the first, 
or nearly the first, person to indicate by con- 
jecture the place at which the remains of Sir 
John Franklin’s party would be found—an 
indication which Captain M’Clintock’s ex- 
pedition ascertained to be well founded. Mr. 
Snow’s plan is to purchase and equip for two 
years—if he succeeds in obtaining the neces- 
sary amount of subscriptions for that pur- 
pose—a small vessel, which he intends to 
man with a very few picked hands. He 
proposes to sail from this country about the 
end of the present or the beginning of next 
year, and to proceed by Cape Horn and 

ehring’s Straits along the open water which 
is usually found along the north coast of 
North America, until he reaches, from the 
west, a point somewhat to the south of that 
at which Captain M’Clintock discovered the 


boat, the cairn, and the letter which form |i 


the most authentic memorials of the fate of 
the lost expedition. The principal objects 
of his search would be twofeld—-the recovery 
of additional records and documents relating 
to Sir John Franklin, and the discovery of 
more authentic information than has as yet 
been obtained in any shape of the fate of 
the large party which left the ships on their 
journey southwards, and of whom abso- 
utely nothing positive has ever been ascer- 
tained. 

Such a plan may no doubt appear at first 
sight very unlikely to be productive of good, 
and to many persons the means which it is 
intended to employ may seem inadequate ; 
but several considerations upon each of these 
points, which may not present themselves at 
a first glance, deserve to be taken into con- 
sideration. In the first place, there is a 
broad distinction between public or quasi- 

ublic undertakings and private adventures. 
There can be no doubt that there is no longer 
sufficient ground to hope that any of Sir 
John Franklin’s party survive to justify the 
government in appropriating public money 
to the purpose of searching for them, or in 
inducing officers and seamen to risk lives of 
the highest value to their country in such a 
service. With private adventurers the case 
is very different. If a small number of men, 
with their eyes fully open to the nature of 











the undertaking in which they are to be en- 
gaged, and well acquainted with its dangers, 
eliberately determine to run the risk of 
such a search, and if they can prevail on the 
public to enable them to do so, it seems, on 
the whole, a pity that they should not have 
the opportunity of carrying out their plan. 
The object in view may not be one of na- 
tional importance, and it is certainly not a 
national duty to effect it; but if the scheme 
were carried out with any considerable share 
of success, the result would be very curious 
and interesting, and would be well worth the 
sum (not much over £3,000) which would 
have been laid out in obtaining it. What- 
ever mystery may overhang some parts of 
Sir John Franklin’s last expedition, it ap- 
pears to be abundantly clear that the ex- 
lorations which he completed were nearly, 
if not quite, the mcst remarkable that have 
occurred in the long list of arctic voyages. 
His northerly voyage round Cornwallis Land 
must have been full of curious incidents and 
observations, and the whole account of the 
three years during which he struggled against 
the horrors and dangers of his situation must 
be one of the most singular of all histories 
of courage and adventure. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that all records of it should have 
entirely vanished away, and it is no injus- 
tice to Captain M’Clintock to say that the 
en which he had the opportunity of 
making were of necessity incomplete. Every 
credit is due both to him and to Lieutenant 
Hobson for their gallantry and endurance, 
but it seems highly improbable that they 
should have pitched upon the only cairn and 
the only record which could throw any light 
at all upon the history or the fate of the ex- 
pedition. The log-books, journals, and 
other documents of the party would be of 
the highest conceivable interest. The sur- 
vivors would naturally attach the greatest 
importance to them, and would, if forced to 
leave them, do their best to furnish indica- 
tions as to the place in which they might be 
found. It would seem therefore that, as we 
now know the exact place where the ships 
were abandoned, and part at least of the 
route which the party took after leaving 
them, there must be a really good prospect 
of discovering some detailed information as 
to their proceedings which would be valuable 
and curious in a very high degree. Captain 
M’Clintock’s discoveries, no doubt, go far 
enough to dispense with the necessity of 
further search, but they also excite a strong 
curiosity to know what would be the result 
of one; and if a knot of private persons are 
willing to make this experiment at their own 
risk, it would, on the whole, be not undesir- 
able that they should do so. 
The hope that there may still be some 
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survivors of the unfortunate expedition, or 
that any very trustworthy information will be 
obtained as to the fortunes of the party 
which left the ship, certainly does seem faint 
in the extreme. There are, no doubt, sev- 
eral instances on record which show that 
life in the far north is not so unhealthy, 
and that the difficulty of sustaining it is not 
so overwhelmingly great, as the vague pop- 
ular notions on the subject seem to assume 
it to be. In spite of the frightful hardships 
to which they were exposed, Dr. Hayes and 
his party contrived to maintain themselves 
amongst the natives, though they had hardly 
any shelter, and next to no provisions. It 
does, however, seem almost incredible that, 
if any considerable number of Sir John 
Franklin’s crew survived for any consider- 
able time, they should not, in the course of 
twelve years, have found any means of effect- 
ing their escape. 
t may appear to pa | persons that the 
peril attendant upon such an expedition as 
the one which is proposed would be so seri- 
ous that no one ought to be encouraged to 
incur it; but, independently of the consider- 
ation that this is rather a question for those 
who run the risk than for those who enable 
them to do so, the danger would not seem 
to be as great, in fact, as it appears to be at 
first sight. Almost every thing is, in reality, 
far less dangerous than a graphic description 
of it makes it appear to be. This is not 
owing to boasting or exaggeration on the 
part of the authors of such descriptions — 
and, certainly, nothing can, as a rule, be 
simpler or more manly than the descriptions 
of arctic voyages — but to the fact that the 
imagination is influenced, and the memory 
impressed, with the picturesque and striking 
circumstances which constitute the danger, 
and not with the minute and commonplace 
incidents by which the danger is averted. 
Any one who has ever made the ascent of a 
mountain, or crossed a glacier in Switzer- 
land, knows quite well how many scores of 
places he has passed over which could only 
e described in language from which a per- 
son who had never seen such places would 
infer that it must be in the highest degree 
dangerous to approach them; yet they are 
not really dangerous to any one who has 
good nerves, and who is particular in taking 
the precautions for his safety which experi- 
ence has discovered. The proof of this is 
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that, in point of fact, accidents hardly ever 
do happen on such occasions, and when they 
do they may almost always be attributed to 
carelessness or neglect. A very similar re- 
mark applies to arctic explorations. The 
number of catastrophes that have occurred 
have, after all, been surprisingly few. Sir 
John Franklin’s expedition is, indeed, the 
only one of the large number that have been 
sent out within the last fifteen years that has 
met with entire destruction. 

It may also be urged that the means with 
which Mr. Snow proposes to undertake his 
expedition are inadequate. After sending 
out so many and such elaborate vessels, it 
may appear incongruous to despatch at last 
a small schooner manned with a mere hand- 
ful of men. This objection is hardly sus- 
tained by experience. The most successful 
expeditions which have ever been under- 
taken to the north have been accomplished 
with very small means. Captain M‘Clintock 
had a small vessel and very few men, and 
Dr. Kane’s means were still more limited ; 
yet, in each instance, very conspicuous and 
memorable services were performed. In- 
deed, a small party is, in several respects, 
better fitted for such a purpose than a large 
one, A few men, all well acquainted with 
each other, and all intent upon a common 
object, are far more likely to be friendly, 
and to have a good common understanding, 
than a larger number. They will also nat- 
urally be chosen with more distinct reference 
to personal qualifications, and may, there- 
fore, be presumed to know and have confi- 
dence in each other before they set out. 

Such are some of the considerations which 
are alleged in favor of the proposed expe- 
dition. They may not, perhaps, raise a very 
sanguine expectation of its success, but they 
certainly seem to relieve it from the impu- 
tation of being either hopeless or uncalled 
for. Indeed, when an enterprise which is 
unquestionably bold and disinterested asks 
for public support, the burden of proof is 
rather upon those who discourage it. Arctic 
exploration has contributed so many very 
bright omy to our naval history that we 
cannot help feeling what is perhaps an un- 
reasonable leaning in favor of a proposal to 
add one more to the long list of gallant ad- 
ventures by which its annals have been dis- 
tinguished. 
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From The Atheneum. , At Weimar, he was patted on the head by 
Travels and Adventures of the Rev. Joseph | Goethe ; but the people of that place, he says, 
Wolf, D.D. LL.D. Vol. I. Saunders “‘ were half Christian and half Hindoo ;” the 
’ ? 
latter half of which assertion he enforces by 
Otley, & Co. declaring that they were worshippers of 
THE narrative of Dr. Wolff's career is| Ariadne. However, his serious career really 
crowded with an endless variety of incidents. | began at Vienna, where he was pronounced 
It recounts a series of enterprises, hardships, | by the professors qualified to give instruction 
escapes, and romantic episodes almost incred- | in the Chaldean, Latin, Hebrew, and Ger- 
ible, if we regard them as constituting the; man languages ; where he knew Von Ham- 
daily experience of one man during a long} mer, Friedrich von Schlegel, Dorothea von 
life. Joseph Wolff, as a boy, was a heretic | Schlegel, a daughter of Mendelssohn, and 
among his brethren, a fugitive from home, a | Korner, and in the midst of this society, be- 
precocious apostolic preacher, a wanderer in | sides that of the hierarchs and the preachers, 
disguise ; and the least formidable of his ad- | he sketches with much vivacity many curi- 
ventures in after years seldom fell short of | ous pictures of Viennese life early in the 
imprisonment, slavery, menaces of death, | present century. ; 
thirst and famine, encounters with bandits, | There is a very characteristic account of 
and attempts at assassination. It was now | Hoffbauer, who, half mystic, half medixval, 
among worshippers of the Devil, and then | dressed himself as a sort of Petcr the Mar- 
among worshippers of the sun, that he fell i tyr, always knitted his own stockings, and 
into danger; he trod in the steps of the Ten | preached five times a day. He was accus- 
Tribes ; he was robbed by the Kurds, and in- | tomed to represent the Virgin Mary in heaven 
sulted by Lady Hester Stanhope; the voice | with a golden crown, and Martin Luther in 
of Haroun al Raschid spoke to him in Bag- | the nether world with a kettle of sulphur on 
dad, and the shadow of Sennacherib crossed | his head. With all these eccentricities of 
his path among the ruins of Mesopotamia; | the day Wolff became acquainted, during his 
it was at Burchund that, discoursing from | two years’ stay in the Austrian capital, and 
morn till eve, during fourteen days, he sent | that portion of his life was the least marked 
his missionary message through the mouth | by vicissitudes. It was after a visit to Rome 
of Hadjee Muhammad Jawad, the dervish, | and then to Tiibingen, where he began to de- 
throughout the whole of Khorassan, Turkis-| velops his Protestant opinions, that he re- 
tan, including Bokhara, Balkh, Cabul, Kho- | solved to undertake his travels. With a 
tan, Kokan, Tashkand, Hasrat, Sultan, and | knapsack on his back, he walked to Fribourg 
Yarkand in Chinese Tartary, the whole of | in Switzerland, and thence throughout Italy ; 
Hindoostan, Thibet, and China. In recog-| he came to England, and studied at Cam- 
nition of the hospitality enjoyed under the | bridge, and then he began his great mis- 
roof of this man, he enters upon a vindication | sionary tour in Central Asia. All this is 
of the dervishes as a body, and argues that | somewhat irregularly and inconsequentially 
they are the real heroes of the desert. related in the third person ; but most readers 
The path into which Wolff struck in the} will be impatient to leave the monks and 
earliest period of his life was one which tended | miracle-working nuns behind them, to turn 
towards this wilderness ofromance and travel. | from Wolff the Flagellant, who avenged him- 
His family were the Wolffs of the tribe of | self upon a priest by biting instcad of kissing 
Levi of Prague, and his ancestors had been | his toe, to Wolff, the Wanderer, inspired by 
immemorially Rabbin. They had emigrated | the history of Francis Xavier, penetrating 
from Prague during the days of persecution | the deserts in pursuit of a sacred purpose. 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century,— | We cannot undertake to treat him in his 
they had been driven from Bavaria by the! character as a missionary. We think him 
French Invasion of 1795,—they then estab- | often uncharitable and rash. We know not 
lished themselves for a while in Saxony, and, | by what right he meets a Swedish consul- 
afterwards, returning to Bavaria, settled at| general and sets him down as “a nasty 
Ulifeld. There the boy Joseph heard nu-| atheist and infidel,” or talks of“ filthy Calvin- 
merous conversations on religious tradition | ism,” or bursts out into an invective against 
and theology, and an impulse arose in his} Methodism as though it were on a par with 
mind to forsake the Judaism of his fathers|the grossest Fetishism of Eastern Africa. 
and become a Gentile. Quitting home with-| We may, once for all, remark also, that he 
out saying a word, and without a farthing in| is generally insulting and disparaging to the 
his pocket, he went about studying, teaching | Jewish community, wherever it exists; but 
Hebrew, now entering a monastery, then| without entering upon any discussion upon 
learning Latin at a gymnasium, and subject-| this point, we will strike in with the traveller 
ing himself, notwithstanding his philosophic | at the gates of Jerusalem. There, entering 
character, to sundry inflictions of the birch.| the circle of his former co-religionist, she 
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found how freshly and powerfully the ancient 
traditions of the Hebrew mind flourish in 
the shade of the Holy City. Here is a le- 
gend dating from the age of Titus :— 


**Two heathen merchants met together in an 
inn in the desert. ‘Ihave a male slave,’ said 
one to the other ‘the like of whose beauty is 
not to be seen in the whole world.? And the 
other said, ‘I have a female slave, the like of 
whose beauty is not to be seen in the whole 
world.’ Then they agreed to marry these two 
together, and to divide the children between 
them; and in the evening both the slaves were 
brought into a room. One stood in one cor- 
ner, and the other in the other corner, and 
the male slave said, ‘I a priest, and the son 
of a high-priest, should I marry a slave?’ and 
the female said, in the other corner of the room, 
‘I, a priestess, the daughter of a high-priest, 
should I marry a slave?’ and when the morn- 
ing approached, they discovered that they were 
brother and sister. They fell upon each other’s 
necks, and wept, and wept, and wept, until the 
souls of both departed. And it is on account 
of this that Jeremiah said, ‘ Over these I weep, 
I weep; mine eye, mine eye, runs down with 
water.’ ” 

On the road from Jerusalem across Leb- 
anon he encountered an earthquake, in the 
land of the Anzairi, who had spread out 
their carpets on the plain, but who invited 
the stranger to enter their villages. He pre- 
ferred to remain in the open air :—- 


“The Anzairees, therefore, remained for a 
while with Wolff, and they all smoked together ; 
there being also, at about twenty yards from 
them, a party of Bedouin Arabs, who had their 
tents pitched there at the time, and were sitting 
round their fires. Wolff presently took out his 
Bible, and began to read from it to the Anzairees, 
when suddenly he felt something move under 
him, as if a pocket-handkerchief had been drawn 
from below him. Immediately after, all at once, 
the very earth moved in a horizontal direction, 
accompanied by a howling and thundering like 
that of cannon. Atthe moment, Wolff believed 
the howling to be that of the tormented spirits 
in hell inself. All the party at once rose, and, 
springing up, tried to hold themselves fast, as it 
were, by the air. And now, before their very 
eyes, the houses of their village, Juseea, fell down, 
and one universal cry arose. The Anzairees 
exclaimed, ‘Ya Lateef! YaLateef! Ya La- 
teef!’ Beneficent God! Beneficent God! The 
Arabs shouted, ‘Aliah Ak-bar!’ God is the 
greatest! Then the Anzairees hastened to the 
spot where their houses had stood but a few sec- 
onds before, and came back crying, ‘ Merciful 
God! our houses are gone, our wives, our chil- 
dren, our cattle, are all gone!’ The first grand 
shock lasted two minutes. After this, shocks oc- 
curred about every half-hour, sometimes ten, 
twenty, thirty, or even eighty shocks at a 
time. Oh, what a change had come over the 
desert! A few moments before, it was silent as 
night; and now it was covered with the wild 
Arabs and Bedouins, who were flying over the 





plain on their horses in their barnooses, with the 
hoods drawn over their heads, like eagles cleav- 
ing tho air.’ 

The whole of Aleppo, Antioch, Latakia, 
Hums, and Hama, 6 | been destroyed, with 
all the villages within twenty miles round, 
and sixty thousand individuals had perished, 
their bodies lying scattered far and wide, and 
the ground rocking like the deck of a ship at 
sea. It was a pleasant change to quit this 
trembling mainland for a while, and make 
an excursion to rus. There Dr. Wolff 
indulged as usual in some of his ungrateful 
pleasantries :— ' 


“ He preached to the Jews, and lodged in the 
house of the British vice-consul, Mr. Surur, a 
little, clever, consequential man; for all men of 
little size are consequential, and stand up for 
their rights in a extraordinary manner. He one 
day said to Wolff, ‘ To-day you will see me in 
my glory, when I shall appear before the gov- 
ernor of Damiat as representative of his most 
excellent majesty the king of England.’ He 
then dressed himself in a red coat, with two im- 
mensely large epaulets, such as no general of 
the British army ever wore. His silver buttons 
were gilt over; he wore a large three-cornered 
hat, with feathers two feet high, and boots in 
which three dragoons might have stood. He 
was scarcely able to march in this costume, and 
spoke so loud that one could hear him from an 
immense distance. When Dr. Wolff asked him 
why he spoke with such a loud voice, he replied, 
‘Great men speak with a loud voice, little men 
with a small voice.’ ” 


We have before alluded to an episode of 
the Syrian journey, -the epistolary collision 
with Lady Hester Stanhope :— 


“ When thus arrived at Sidon, Wolff said to 
Col. Cradock, ‘I have a letter with me for Miss 
Williams who resides with Lady Hester Stan- 
hope. This I will send to her, and write her a 
civil line ; but I shall not mention Lady Hester 
Stanhope’s name.’ So the letter was sent to 
Mar-Elias, Lady Hester Stanhope’s residence, 
and an Arab servant conveyed it. But instead 
of a letter from Miss Williams, one came for 
Wolff from Lady Hester herself, which ran as 
follows :— 

***T am astonished that an apostate should 
dare to thrust himself into observation in my 
family. Had you been a learned Jew, you 
never would have abandoned a religion rich in 
itself, though defective; nor would you have 
embraced the shadow of a one—I mean the 
Christian religion. Light travels faster than 
sound, therefore the Supreme Being could not 
have allowed his creatures to live in darkness 
for nearly two thousand years, until paid specu- 
lating wanderers deem it proper to raise their 
venal voices to enlighten them. 

“*Hester Lucy STannore.’ 

“To this Dr. Wolff replied :— 

‘ “© To the Right Hon. Lady Hester Lucy Stan- 
hope. 
“‘Mapam,—I have just received a letter 








which bears your ladyship’s signature, but I 
doubt its being genuine, as I never had the 
honor of writing to your ladyship, or of men- 
tioning your name in my letter to Miss Williams. 
With regard to my views and pursuits, they 
give me perfect rest and happiness, and the 
must be quite immaterial to your ladyship. 
have the honor to be your most humble and 
obedient servant, 
“< Josep Wo rr.’ 

“ Wolff sent this answer by the same servant 
as before. On Lady Hester receiving it, she 
perused it, and desired the man to wait, that she 
might give him a present. She then came out 
with a whip, kicked the poor fellow behind, and 
sent him away. He came back lame to Wolff, 
and told him that the daughter of the king of 
England had beaten him. Wolff, in order to 
satisfy him, gave him a dollar, for which he 
dares say the man would have gladly under- 
gone another beating at the same price, from the 
daughter of the king of England.” 


With a company of native Christians and 
Arabs,—with a servant, who is described as 
at once a thief, a traitor, and a cheat,—and 
with a French companion, “the greatest 
scoundrel he ever encountered,” Joseph Wolff 
entered upon his Mesopotamian wanderings, 
crossed the Euphrates, at the rocks of Biri, 
visited Orpha, where he propounded a theor 
that Abraham and Sate were identical, 
and where he began to understand how cer- 
tain are the populations over whom the sul- 
tan of Turkey claims to wield the sceptre to 
assert their ideas of independence. <A Tar- 
tar courier arrived from Constantinople with 
a demand for tribute, whereupon the people 
assembled and solemnly cursed the sultan, 
the sultan’s grandfather, the sultan’s grand- 
mother, the sultan’s grand-children, and 
hanged the sultan’s messenger, with the sul- 
tan’s order in his hand. There were lovely 
oases in the ruin-sprinkled wilderness be- 
yond; but the pleasures of the picturesque 
were somewhat diminished when the Kurds 
illustrated their notions of authority by giv- 
ing the Christian traveller two hundred blows 
on the soles of his feet. He was glad to be 
away from them, and within the walls of 
a Pala where the Jacobite Christians 

well :— 


“The Jacobites are a wild people, but good- 
natured, and with all their wild nature, they 
have produced great men—such as St. Ephraim, 
Jacob Nisibenus, and Jacob Almalfan, or Jacob 
the doctor. They have learned men among 
them to this day. At the time Wolff was there, 
they had still hes their great patriarch, residing 


in the monastery Deiralsafran, but who had re- 
signed his office as patriarch on account of his 
great and uncxampled age, for he was one hun- 
dred and thirty years old. When Wolff was in- 
troduced to him, he found him sitting cross- 
legged on a carpet in a fine room. He was a 
small, thin man, rather crumpled up in figure, 
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with a penetrating eye, a sweet and handsome 
face, his beard silvery white, and hair the same, 
hanging down in curls. He was somewhat 
childish in mind, but spoke beautifully about 
the final redemption of his people. He con- 
vineed Wolff that they were descended from the 
children of Israel.” 


He was visited in that place by the Sham- 
seea, or secret worshippers of the sun; and 
departing thence, journeyed with a caravan 
to the mountains, and especially to the gorges 
of Sanjaar, inhabited by the Yezeedi, one 
of whom said to him, “ We drink both wine 
and brandy in large plates the whole day 
long.”— 


“Fearful, indeed, is that spot! Dark and 
dim lights wander about it—they are the ghosts 
of the slain. At certain times one hears howl- 
ings: they are the howlings of the damned— 
shricks and grinsings (snarlings!) of wicked 
spirits.” 

He might have proceeded from Kantara 
to Bagdad by water, where, he says, the 
Jews are mighty and rich, and their great 
man has still the title, “the Prince of the 
Captivity ;” but he was unwilling to lose an 
opportunity of proselytizing by the way. 
It was a sad thing at the confluence of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, where he firmly 
believes the gardens of Paradise to have 
been ewe to have his greatcoat stolen 
by a thief of the rivers! 

Away to Shiraz, ceaselessly travelling over 
plains and mountains, sleeping in the open 
air, midst torrents of rain, pursued by earth- 
quakes, wrangling with the orthodox, and 
everywhere thinking very ill of the Jews :— 


“Wolff had been warned what he must ex- 
pect in visiting the Jews at Sheeraz, and the de- 
scription of their misery had not been exag- 
gerated. A Persian Mussulman, of whom he 
had inquired their condition some time before, 
had said: ‘First. Every house at Sheeraz with 
a low, narrow entrance, is a Jew’s house. See- 
ondly. Every man with a dirty woollen or dirty 
camel’s-hair turban is a Jew. Thirdly. Ever 
coat much torn and mended about the back, wit 
worn sleeves, is a Jew’s coat. Fourthly. Ev- 
ery one picking up old broken glass is a Jew. 
Fifthly. Every one searching dirty robes, and 
asking for old shoes and sandals, is a Jew. 
Sixthly. That house into which no quadruped 
but a goat will enter is a Jew’s.’ All which 
things, of course, came into Wolff’s mind, as, in 
company with the two Armenians, he approached 
the street where the Jews resided.” 

We hardly know when reading this work 
whether to regard it as strictly autobiograph- 
ical, or whether to suppose that the materials 
have been worked up at second-hand from 
the notes and diaries of Dr. Wolff. Is it he, 
for example, or his bookmaker who is re- 
sponsible for an ejaculation like the follow- 











ing, suggested by a visit to the prince of 
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Shiraz: “Fire from Heaven must come 
down upona court like that! Let no person 
dare to ask Wolff to give a description of a 
court like that?” We have no doubt that 
he might have written, without offence to the 
reader, an interesting, and not unedifying, 
account ofa Persian palace. But we pass on 
with him to the foot of the Caucasus, to Kar- 
rass, a town in the midst of Circassia, but 
belonging to the Russians :— 


** One morning tremendous shrieks were heard. 
Wolff asked the reason. The Circassians had 
broken through the Russian line, had taken 
prisoners sixteen German boys, who were quietly 
smoking their pipes ; and having placed the boys 
upon their dromedaries, were flying with the 
swiftness of eagles towards the mountain.” 


Dr. Wolff has strong sympathics with Rus- 
sia, and praises her administration of con- 
quered territories; but where did he learn 
that the Tartars of the Aral were accustomed 
before their subjugation to feed on human 
flesh ? 

We do not care to deal with any portion 
of Dr. Wolff’s memorials of his missionary 
labors and social adventures in Ireland and 
England. They betray a good deal of ego- 
tism, and not a little ill-humor. They refer 


to a pleasanter period, no doubt, than that 
of his subsequent flight amongst the Eastern 
mountains, with robbers and assassins upon 


his track; but, after all, he is most interest- 
ing when he is most a traveller ; therefore, let 
us part company with him when he is again 
on the road from Burchund to Herat :— 


“He walked the whole distance—being forty 
miles; and just as night had set in, two horse- 
men came up behind him. They were of that 
mighty and brave race, the Pooluj, the bravest 
people of Central Asia; who were afterwards 
entirely defeated and subdued by General Sir 
Charles Napier. When these two Pooluj came 
behind Wolff, they said, ‘ We are sent by Ameer 
Assaad-Oollah-Beyk to bring you back, because 
rou are a spy from Abbas Mirza.’ .. . ‘ Wolff 
had no resource, but was forced to walk back to 
Burchund, a journey which he accomplished in 
three days, and then he was brought to the old 
castle, which was the residence of the ameer. 
Those castles are called in the Persian, ark, from 
which our English and German word ‘ark’ 
is derived, and it means ‘a fortress.’ Here 
Wolff was dragged into a large, dark room by 
the ameer’s soldiers, in a rude, disrespectful 
way. Each of the soldiers had a matchlock gun 
in his hand ; with a burning, smoking torch upon 
it, which spread a sulphurous odor through the 
room. On one side of the room sat the ameer, 
with the chiefs of the desert around him. The 
ameer himself had a most beautiful eye, and 
pleasant countenance ; and both he and all the 
other chiefs had a galyoon in their mouths, and 
were smoking. On the other side were the 
Moollahs sitting ; and in the midst of them was 
a dervish of high repute, whose name was Had- 





jee Muhammad Jawad. Wolff was at this time 
in his Persian dress, and carried a Bible under 
his arm, as was his universal custom in travel- 
ling. The ameer first opened his mouth, and 
asked Wolff, ‘Where do you come from ?’— 
Wolff said, ‘I come from England, and am go- 
ing to Bokhara.’—‘ What do you intend to do 
in Bokhara ?’ asked the ameer.— Wolff replied, 
‘J, having been a Jew, visit that nation all over 
the world, and wish to go to Bokhara, in order 
to sce whether the Jews there are of the ten 
tribes of Israel, and to speak to them about 
Jesus,’—All in the room exclaimed, ‘This man 
must be devil-possessed !’” 

After these and various other interroga- 
tions, he was enabled to start once more; 
but only to fall among thieves, to be stripped 
from head to foot, fastened to a horse’s tail, 
and driven in front of his captors, who in- 
cessantly whipped him as he went. Chained 
in a dungeon to a gang of fifty prisoners, he 
was not released until the khan had inter- 
fered. After which, visiting that high po- 
tentate, he saw hundreds of men and women 
with their eyes cut out, and their noses and 
ears amputated. Upon the throne stood a 
great prince in that land, who had killed 
with his own fist his father, mother, brother, 
sister, and son-in-law, “and so awful was 
his bodily strength that he would sometimes 
take hold of a prisoner and tear his skull in 
two.” He said to Dr. Wolff,— 

«For my part, I have no religion. I have 
already passed this world, and the other world. 
I have got, however, one good quality, and that 
is, lam a man of justice; I love strict justice ; 
and, therefore, tell me the truth, and you shall 
see my justice. How much money have these 
rascals taken from you ??—Wolff said, ‘ They 
have taken from me cighty tomauns.’—He re- 
peated, ‘Eighty tomauns?’— Wolff replied, 
‘ Yes.’—He then said, ‘ Now thou shalt see my 
justice.’ So he instantly ordered Hassan Khan 
Coord, and all his followers, to be dreadfully 
flogged. He extorted from them every farth- 
ing; and after he had got back Wolff’s money, 
he counted it, and said, ‘ Now thou shalt see my 
justice ;’ and putting the money into his own 
pocket, without giving Wolff a single penny, he 
added, ‘ Now you may go in peace.’ ” 

It would be possible to quote many simi- 
lar passages to show how adventurous has 
been the career of this bold-hearted mission-— 
ary, whose life we could have wished to have 
seen written in a softer tone ; but the narra- 
tive of whose journeyings from his youthful 
days to the time of his halt, in 1832, at the 
gates of Bokhara, occupies the present in- 
teresting and important volume. A future 
volume will describe the celebrated mission 
on behalf of Messrs. Stoddart and Conolly, 
and will complete a work which, though dis- 
figured by much dogmatism aad flippancy, 
is one calculated to fascinate almost every 
class of readers, 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE RULING PASSION. 

OnE of the prettiest of the German wa- 
tering-places is Schléssenbourg. 

A long, straight, tedious avenue takes 
you to it from the bright-looking town of 

'—— ; twelve long miles without a railway ; 
but when you get there, it is like a garden 
with houses in it, not houses with a garden 
to them—a garden filled with flowers, ex- 
quisitely kept, tastefully laid out, stretching 
into a park and woods that an English duke 
might envy. Then there is a conservatory, 
with tall palm-trees and other exotics; a 
Chinese temple, with gaslights at night, 
that are contrived as if they sprang from 
amongst the flowers; and morning, noon, 
and night, music—from one of the best 
bands in Germany. You may sit and hear 
it in the garden, sipping coffee all the while, 
or you may go into a well-lighted room, pro- 
vided with every newspaper in every lan- 
guage you could desire, fitted up like the 
most luxurious drawing-room. You ma 
also remark in the one long street of. whic 
the town of Schléssenbourg consists, that 
every other house is a banker’s or money- 
changer’s, where all kinds of facilities for 
obtaining or changing money are offered. 

“‘ How rich and prosperous the little town 
must be,” you remark ; ‘ what a beneficent 
government ;” for all these luxuries are 
given for nothing. No visitor is asked to 

ay for the expensive garden that surrounds 

is lodgings, or the gas, or the music, or the 
newspapers, or the sofas—all is generously 
provided by some invisible power. Let us 
walk into the noble saloon with its lofty 
painted ceilings, past the soft-seated news- 
room, and we shall see the munificent pro- 
vider of flowers and music—the board of 
green cloth, the bank and its directors, the 
rouge et noir, and the roulette-table. 

The bank is obliged to lay out a certain 
portion of its enormous profits every year on 
the place; the gardens, the conservatories, 
and every luxury are kept up to render at- 
tractive the temple of the blind goddess. 

It isa mistake to look for fiery passions, 
deep despairs among the players ; most wear 
an outward calm; there is only a sort of 
fixed, haggard look and contraction of the 
mouth sometimes to be detected, that speaks 
as with an inward curse. 

I had come to Schléssenbourg as the med- 
ical attendant of an old and valued friend as 
well as patient. Ihad no money to risk, and 
Iwas determined not to be seduced by that 
strange chink of gold, and the atmosphere 
of excitement pervading the rooms. 

My friend, Harry Melville, found me in the 
reading-room one evening. “Come,” said 
he “ Halford, as you are a philosopher, 








and behold the oddest specimen you ever 
set eyes on, and help to make her out.” 
We went to the roulette-table. “There she 
is,” said Harry, “ between the hat with the 
scarlet feather and the old snufly Grdfin. 
There; she has won again. Look at her lit- 
tle hands gathering up the silver florins— 
they are like a child’s hands; but her face— 
did you ever see such a face? ” 

“Tecan see nothing,” said I, “ but spec- 
tacles and a false front, and a large, old-fash- 
ioned bonnet, and a little wizzened figure. 
What can it be? ” 

“ There she loses now. See how she clasps 
her little hands, but plays boldly again, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation ; only she seems 
to consult some written notes on a card. 
Lost again; poor little old lady! it is evi- 
dent she is not a witch.” 

The heap of winnings was now reduced to 
a single gold piece, a double Frederick d’or. 
The little old woman seemed to hesitate; 
she looked eagerly at her notes, then took 
up the money and disappeared so rapidly 
that I did not see her leave the room. 

I should scarcely have remembered the 
circumstance or the personage who seemed 
to have impressed Harry so strongly, but 
for the appearance of the mysterious little 
old woman again at the table two or three 
days afterwards. This time I was deter- 
mined to watch her; it was in the afternoon 
rather dusk, but before the tables were 
lighted. 

She had an umbrella, on which she 
leaned with a limping gait, the old bonnet, 
and a large, dark shawl. She went straight 
up to the table, and without hesitation placed 
a double Frederick d’or on a single number 
—I think it was three. I looked at her as 
the table turned; her hands were tightly 
clasped, her neck stretched out. The um- 
brella on which she leaned fora walking-stick 
had fallen down, and she did not seem aware 
of it. 

“ Elle ne tourne plus—trois!” said the 
croupier. The little witch had won thirty- 
six double Fredericks. 

She gave an unmistakable shout of ecs- 
tasy. ‘Oh, beautiful!” said a clear, shrill, 
childs voice, and she snatched up the gold 

ieces, and actually ran out of the saloon. 
turned to follow, but she had disappeared, 
leaving the umbrella on the floor. I picked 
it up, thinking it might lead to some ac- 
quaintance with the mysterious little person. 

My invalid had become worse, and I was 
much taken up with him, and did not go to 
the Cursaal for some days. Sitting one 
afternoon in the garden with him, we were 
listlessly watching some children, both Ger- 
man and English, engaged in a game of 
hide-and-seek, chasing each other round the 





trees. A little girl, whose remarkably grace- 
ful movements had caught my attention, 
suddenly exclaimed with a laugh and a 
shout: ‘Oh, beautiful ! ” 

The voice was identical—I could not mis- 
take it—with that of the little old woman of 
the Cursaal. I was determined to be con- 
vinced of the fact, and when I again looked 
at the perfectly childish creature of eleven 
years old, I could not believe her to be the 
same. I rose from my seat as she came 
near, but was rather puzzled how to accost 
her. Ihave an odd sort of shyness with 
children, I feel so afraid of encountering 
either of the two extremes of shyness or 
pertness. At last I bethought me of the 
umbrella. 

“‘ Stop, my little lady!” said I, very tim- 
idly. She looked round wondering, and with 
the softest blue eyesin the world. ‘“ Have 
you not lost something lately—the other 
evening in the Cursaal ? ” 

Poor little thing! all her fun and frolic 
were gone. She blushed and hung her head, 
and I saw the ready childish tears swelling 
under her eyelids. 

“T don’t know, I”—she murmured; and 
I felt so guilty in tempting her to an un- 
truth, that I said at once: “You dropped 
your umbrella when you were dressed up 
the other evening.” 

She came quite close up to me; all her 
shyness was gone. “OO sir,” she said, “if 
you have found me out, don’t tell upon me, 
pray, don’t. Never mind the umbrella; 
and, sir, if you should see me again, so, 
dressed like an old woman, don’t take any 
notice.” 

“ But, my dear little girl, or my dear old 
lady, I cannot promise any thing, because I 
am sure I should laugh. What can be the 
reason of such a disguise?” 

She had not the shadow of a smile as she 
answered: ‘I cannot and may not tell you; 
and perhaps I was wrong not to say at once, 
‘No, it was not my umbrella’—and yet that 
would be a story. It is so hard to know 
what is right; isn’t it, sir, sometimes ?” 

Her companions here came to call her to 
play, but she said in German—which she 
spoke like a native—“ No, I must go home 
now.” Then turning to me with a sort of 
- involuntary confidence, she said: “ There is 
nobody but me now to attend to poor papa, 
and it was very wrong indeed of me to stay 
playing here.” 

“I wish,” said I, “you would tell me 
something more of yourself; I might help 
you, perhaps, and your papa too.” 

She shook her head sadly. ‘I dare not,” 
she said. “It would vex him so much that 
he might die. We don’t want any thing 
now—just now, I mean; only, if you see me 
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again there, don’t tell anybody; for, you 
know,”—this she said in a whisper, “ they 
wont let children play.” 

She went away out of the garden with a 
sedate step, and her face, thin and pale when 
not animated, had lost its childish expres- 
sion. I watched her, and longed to follow 
and know what the mystery was. She 
stopped, and looked back hesitating, and I 
instantly joined her. ‘Shall I send your 
umbrella,” said I, “ or bring it you here to- 
morrow ?” 

‘‘Never mind that,” she said. “If you 
will only tell me where you live—I may—I 
don’t know; but papa wont let anybody 
come, and we may—O sir, we may want a 
friend!” She burst into tears, and then, 
with an effort to repress her sobs, said: 
“Tell me where you live?” 

I readily gave her my card, and pressed 
her slight little hand as she ran away. 

A few days after that, in the Cursaal, I 
again saw the strange little figure. I went 
and stood opposite to her, but I believe she 
did not seeme. She had, as before, a double 
Frederick d’or, which she changed into sil- 
ver, and began to play first cautiously, and 
consulting some written directions, and 
winning every time; she then staked gold 
pieces, and again won. ‘Then grew more 
reckless, and placed high stakes on a single 
number—she lost ; staked again—lost again, 
and then her last remaining gold pieces were 
raked off. I could not see her face for the 
absurd disguise, but as I saw her glide from 
the table, I instinctively followed. She 
rushed down the steps, and into the garden. 
When I came up, she had thrown herself on 
a garden-seat, had torn off her disguise, and 
with her childish hands covering her face, 
was sobbing in the bitterest despair. When 
she looked up, on hearing my step, it was 
sad to see such wild sorrow in a child’s face. 
“My poor child,” said I, going up to her, 
“what is it?” 

‘“‘O sir, O sir,” she sobbed, “that cruel 
man!” Then a sudden idea seized her; 
she sprang up. “ Don’t you think, for once, 
only once, he would give me back a little 
money, and let me try again ? ” 

“T think not,” I said. “ How is it that 
you do this, and know so little? Tell me 
all, and let me perhaps help you.” 

She looked wistfully in my face. ‘Ifyou 
would lend me a Fredcrick d’or, I should be 
sure to win this time.” 

“T will lend it to you,” I said, “ but not 
to play—take it home.” : 

she hung back, and blushed. “I dare 
not—I cannot go home.” Then she burst 
into a passion of sobs, exclaiming : “Oh, 
no; papa would die: it would kill him to see 
me come home with nothing—all lost!” 
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“Let me go home with you,” said I. 
“Tam a doctor; if your father is ill, I may 
be of use to him.” 

She hesitated, and then, with a sudden 
resolution, took my hand, and led me on. 
It was a turning not far from the Cursaal, 
down a lane, and into a yard, where there 
was a stand of donkeys at one end, and a 
washerwoman at the other. The door of a 
mean house stood open, and my little guide 
asked me to stop at the bottom of the stairs, 
while she first went up to her father. I 
watched her light step, and saw her open a 
door very mynierng” then a shriek of alarm 
and horror rang through the house, and I 
waited no further summons to rush to the 
room. 

The sight that presented itself was indeed 
appalling: on the bed lay a man apparently 
lifeless, the pillow and the sheets covered 
with blood. I immediataly raised his head, 
and found the bleeding proceeded from the 
mouth and nose—he had broken a blood- 
vessel. The shrieks of the child had brought 
more assistants than enough, and by dis-¢ 
missing some, and making use of others, I 
succeeded at last in restoring consciousness 
to the invalid, and calmness to his poor lit- 
tle daughter. 

While applying remedies, I was obliged 
to stop every attempt to speak on the part 
of the patient ; but he smiled at Alice, whose 
every faculty seemed absorbed in watching 
him, and turned his eyes towards the table 
by the side of the bed. On the table were 
a pack of cards and a pair of much-used 
dice, a note-book to prick the numbers, and 
another with a pencil by its side, and filled 
with calculations. The man’s face was hag- 
gard and emaciated, evidently in the last 


features; his hands also were delicately 
formed. He was making efforts to speak, 
and tried to point still to the table, when 
Alice’s quick eye fell on a letter which he 
must have received in her absence. She 
held it out to him. I saw the hectic mount 
to his cheek; and with a flash of the eye 
and a violent effort to raise himself and to 
seize it, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Thank God! I have 
not ruined my little Alice. It’s all her luck, 
and she deserves it all.” The effort brought 
on a return of the bleeding; he fell back 
exhausted, and never spoke again. 

The letter, whose perusal had so strongly 
affected him, proved to be the announcement 
of a considerable fortune, which had been 
long in litigation, having been adjudged to 
him, and at his death, to his daughter Alice, 
His name and family were discovered by 
this and other papers. 

The rest we could only guess; his fatal 
propensity to gambling, his illness, and his 
sending his child, when unable to go to the 
table ta thus, by what he had 
pcalled her wonderful luck, sometimes in ease, 
sometimes on the verge of starvation; and 
the end of the feverish, fitful life coming as 
I have said. 

Poor, desolate little Alice did not now 
want friends; aunts and cousins who had 
ignored her existence, and avoided her gam- 
bling father, now disputed with each other 
so violently her bringing up, that she stood 
a chance of being torn up by the roots alto- 
gether. 

I did not lose sight of her; and when, 
many years after, I met the graceful, some- 
what pensive girl—for she always retained 
a shade of melancholy—she had never for- 
gotten her friend the doctor of Bad-Schléss- 





stages of consumption, but of finely chiselled 


enbourg. 





Curear Meat.—A foreign provision broker 
at Liverpool writes to the Times as follows: 
“Tn reference to the high prices of fresh meat, 
which have called forth the combined resistance 
of the consumers at Bristol, it fortunately hap- 
pens that the United States of America have 


supplied us this year with a double quantity of 
really excellent salt beef at prices which, when 
fairly known by the British public, will be most 


acceptable. Really good salt beef of last sea- 
son’s cure can be purchased wholesale at from 
two and a half pence to five pence per pound, 
with a large proportion of prime joints, This 
might be sold in retail at threepence to sixpence, 
and confer a great boon on the community. The 
meat is considered quite good enough for our 


to become an article of regular home consump- 
tion.” 





soldiers and sailors, and only requires a fair trial , 
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From The Literary Gazette. 
AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY.* 

THE modern story of arctic enterprise 
equals in variety, and perhaps surpasses in 
interest, any tale of heroic adventure of 
which the world has yet heard. It is spirit- 
stirring, in these days of luxurious habits 
and of smooth, easy living, to know that 
there are men yet among us of the grand 
old stamp—men who are ready to face any 
danger, to undergo any fatigue, to forsake 
friends, and home, and country, in order to 
enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, to in- 
crease the stores of science, and to satisfy 
that thirst for enterprise which seems so pe- 
culiarly a feature of the Saxon race. 

The sickly and timid counsel of utilitari- 
ans, who, after Manchester fashion, depre- 
cate any risk which is incurred without the 
prospect of an immediate and obvious ad- 
vantage, will never weigh with men of the 
class to which we are alluding. And it is 
well that this is the case; for the love of 
knowledge for its own sake, the capability 
of enduring hardships and the readiness to 


submit to them, the generous ardor which is | 


unacquainted with fear, and can calmly look 
death in the face, the belief in the ultimate 
gain which will compensate for all present 
suffering, form the main elements of a noble 
character and the basis of all that is truly 
illustrious in national history. -The narra- 
tives of arctic adventure, like the enterprises 
themselves, are now extremely numerous, 
and, with the exception of mere compila- 
tions, there is not one of them which will 
not repay perusal. How curious it is, by 
the aid of a good map, to follow out the dif- 
ferent lines of discovery ; and even the map 
itself, apart from any other record, has a 
strange tale of its own to tell. Look at the 
names which have been given to the bays, 
capes, and islands discovered in that ultima 
thule. Almost every one of them has a 
touching significance and meaning. Some 
recall the history of past adventures, and the 
names of arctic sea-kings, which are dear 
to Englishmen; others land one on some 
pleasant spot of the home country, and be- 
tray by no dubious token the heim-weh of 
their discoverers ; while others, again, like 
Fury Beach, Point Anxiety, Cape Desola- 
tion, and Cape Farewell, seem at once to re- 
veal a tale of endurance and of suffering. 

The “ Boat Journey” now before us is a 
record of hardships and of dangers incurred 
by eight brave men who formed a portion of 
Dr. Kane’s party on the second Grinnell ex- 
pedition. In the autumn of 1854, the alter- 
native of being ice-bound for a second win- 
ter in Rensselaer Harbor, or of risking a 

* An Arctic Boat Journey in the Autumn of 1854. 
By Isaac J. Hayes. Richard Bentley. 
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voyage of nine hundred miles in open boats, 
was proposed to his companions by Dr. 
Kane. For himself, he said, it was a simple 
duty of honor to remain by the brig; come 
what might, he would share her fortunes. 
Twenty-four hours were allowed for deliber- 
ation, and at the close of that time eight 
men resolved to remain with their command- 
er and nine agreed to incur the desperate 
risk of a voyage to Upernavik (one of these 
men, however, soon returned to the ship). 
In either case, the chances of life were ex- 
tremely small. For the whole company to 
have remained in the brig, would have been 


into a grave. 
voyage, there was at least the possibility of 
success, while those remaining with Dr. Kane 
would have augmented means of health and 
comfort. 

The story of this expedition, and of its ul- 
timate failure, is related by Mr. Hayes in a 
simple and unaffected style, without the slight- 
est attempt at fine writing. But a book of 
‘this kind would gain nothing whatever by 
the craft of the littérateur. The interest is 
too intense, the incidents too varied, to re- 
quire any heightening of the effect. Mr. 
Hayes has succeeded in bringing the scenes 
of arctic life before us in all their terrible 
reality, and his minute but not wearisome 
details enable his readers to form a lifelike 
picture of the arctic world. And a marvel- 
|lous picture it is—gloomy enough in the 
|background to have afforded fresh images 
of horror to Dante or Milton: while the 
light and warmth surrounding the “ figure 
pieces ” bring out in exquisite relief the hu- 
man interest of the landscape. 

We shall not attempt to track the steps of 
Mr. Hayes and his party through the devi- 
ous windings of their course, and to describe 
the difficulties with which they had to con- 
tend; but we shall endeavor to give our 
readers some idea of the life led by these 
brave men during a portion of the time that 
they were absent from the “‘ Advance.” The 
hope of reaching an open sea, and thus of es- 
caping to Upernavik, stimulated them for a 
while, and sustained them through almost 
incredible hardships. Sometimes a storm 
threatened to engulph them, sometimes the 
masses of floating ice appearing oper d to 
crush the boats, they were compelled to haul 
them up upon the floé; anon, a crack in the 
ice divided the cargo from its masters; or 
blankets, bread-bags, and buffalo robes be- 
came soaked in the water. On they went, 





sometimes almost starved, often drenched 
with rain and spray, with the thermometer 
at twenty-one degrees, and their clothes 
“stiffening on them like pasteboard:” still 
on—now hauling their boats on the rocks ; 





to convert the vessel into an hospital, if not. 
In attempting the southward} 
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now dodging through the packs; now fear- 
ing that they should be frozen up and per- 
ish; now hoping against hope that they 
would yet gain the open sea. 


“That we should feel despondent under the 
circumstances was, perhaps, quite natural; but 
now, as on other occasions, there was exhibited 
in the party a courage which triumphed over 
the distressing fortunes of the day. Stories, 
such as sailors alone can tell, followed the cof- 
fee, and interrupted the monotonous chattering 
of teeth; and Godfrey, who had a penchant for 
negro melodies, broke out from time to time 
with scraps from ‘ Uncle Ned,’ in all its varia- 
tions, ‘Susannah,’ and ‘I’m off to Charlestown, 
a little while to stay.” Peterson recited some 
chapters from his boy-life in Copenhagen and 
Iceland ; John gave us some insight into a ‘ run- 
ner’s’ life in San Francisco and Macao; Whip- 
ple told some horrors of the forecastle of a Liv- 
erpool packet; but Bonsall drew the chicf 
applause, by ‘ Who, wouldn’t sell a farm and 
go to sea?’”’ 


There were greater perils in store for them. 
At length they found that they could go no 
further ; to retreat was as impossiblé as to 
advance. The shore on which they were 
cast was more barren than any they had yet 
seen. ‘The hills were covered with snow; 
the valleys were filled with drift ; the streams 
were all dried up; the sea was shrouded in 
its gloomy mantle. Night—the long arctic 
night—was setting in; already the sun was 
below the horizon during the greater part 
of each twenty-four hours, and in a short 
time he would sink to rise no more.” With 
food enough to last them for one fortnight, 
and with only fuel sufficient to cook their 
food and melt water, they commenced a des- 
perate struggle for existence. The first thing 
to be done was to build a hut. Fortunately, 
they had an ice-chisel with which they could 
loosen the frozen stones, which they carried 
on their shoulders. These were cemented 
with sand, shovelled up with a tin dinner- 
plate into a a discarded bread-bag. Their 
oars served for rafters, over which the boat’s 
sails were stretched out and secured by heavy 
stones. To thatch the canvas they were 
compelled to search beneath the snow for 
moss. All this consumed a weary time, and 
the prospect of starvation was upon them. 
Fox-traps were set, but the animals refused 
to be caught; they tried to eat the rock- 
lichen, but though it kept off the sensation 
of hunger, it made them ill. Their condi- 
tion is “ fast approaching the horrible.” A 
‘visit from the Esquimaux affords some im- 
mediate relief; they bring with them frozen 
meat and blubber. In connection with this 
visit, Mr. Hayes has a tale to relate which 
we must let him do in his own words :— 
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teams, I returned to the hut. The blinding 
snow which battered my face, made me insensi- 
ble to every thing except the idea of getting out 
of it; and thinking of no danger, I was in the 
act of stooping to enter the doorway, when a 
sudden noise behind me caused me to look 
around, and there, close at my heels, was the 
whole pack of thirteen hungry dogs, snarling, 
snapping, and showing their sharp tecth like a 
drove of ravenous wolves. It was fortunate 
that I had not got down upon my knees, or they 
would have been upon my back. In fact, so im- 
petuous was their attack, that one of them had 
already sprung when I faced round. I caught 
him on my arm and kicked him down the hill. 
The others were for the moment intimidated by 
the suddenness of my movement, and at secing 
the summary manner in which their leader had 
been dealt with; and they were in the act of 
sneaking away, when they perceived that I was 
powerless to do them any harm, having nothing 
inmy hand. Again they assumed the offensive ; 
they were all around me; an instant more and I 
should be torn to pieces. [had faced death in sev- 
eral shapes before, but never had I felt as then; 
my blood fairly curdled in my veins. Death down 
the red throats of a pack of wolfish dogs had 
something about it peculiarly unpleasant, Con- 
scious of my weakness, they were preparing for 
a spring ; L had not time even tohalloo for help 
—to run would be the readiest means of bring- 
ing the wretches upon me. Myeyeswept round 
the group, and caught something lying half- 
buried in the snow, about ten feet distant. 
Quick as a flash I sprang, as I never sprang be- 
fore or since, over the back of a huge fellow who 
stood before me; and the next instaut I was 
whirling about me the lash of a long whip, cut- 
ting to the right and left. The dogs retreated 
before my blows and the fury of my onset, 
and then sullenly skulked behind the rocks. 
The whip had clearly saved my life ; there was 
nothing else within my reach; and it had been 
dropped there quite accidentally by Kalutunah 
as he went down to the sledges.” 


Their main hope now is in the savages, 
but the supply of food from them is very un- 
certain. Often the verge of starvation is 
reached—a few days more, and all will be 
over; but again food is brought them — 
juicy bear’s meat, puppy chops, and birds. 
Their spirits revive ; and the perusal of Wal- 
ter Scott’s ‘‘ Fair Maid of Perth,” or “ Ivyan- 
hoe,” coupled, spite of Dean Close’s anath- 
ema, with a genuine “ Havana,” infuse a 
genial warmth in that snow-imbedded hut. 

One of the visitors to the hut is deserving 
of mention. She wasa widow lady, and her 
husband’s soul having passed for a time into 
the body of a walrus, she was, of course, 
prohibited from dining off that animal. But 
as the walrus happened to be the only food 
then in season, she was compelled to satisfy 
herself with frozen birds, which had been 
killed .the previous summer. However 





“Leaving the hunters to look after their 


neither grief nor hard fare appear to have 
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affected the widow’s appetite, since she 
would manage to eat six birds for supper, 
each as large as a young pullet. 

Starvation from cold and hunger was not 
the only enemy to be feared in this desolate 
region. The Esquimaux, like all savages, 
were treacherous ; and had it not been for 
fear of the strangers’ guns, they would 
doubtless have destroyed the whole party. 
One or two hair-breadth escapes are re- 
corded; but these risks were viewed very 
calmly by men whose chance of life was les- 
sening every day. How they made a des- 





how once again they sallied forth on the 
sledges of the Esquimaux—having left the 
owners asleep under the effects of opium; 
how they were overtaken by the savages; 
and how, with the courage that desperation 
alone can give, they compelled them to drive 
onward to the brig; is all described by Mr. 
Hayes with great vividness and power. A 
narrative so interesting as this “Arctic Boat- 
Journey ” does not often fall into the hands 
of a reviewer. Mr. Hayes is about to start 
on another expedition. He will assuredly 
carry with him the good wishes of all his 


erate effort to escape from their icy tomb ; | friends and readers, 
ow they were driven back again in despair ; 





THE CONVEYANCER’S PUPIL’S LAMENT. 


Waen hands with writing deeds are shaking, 
And fevered brains with abstracts aching, 
And hearts for lack of fees are breaking ; 
When tangled titles bring despair, 
And blackest drafts of wills are there, 
From many a sharp attorney’s den ; 
There is a throb of rapture still, 
One gleam breaks through the clouds of ill, 
One thought buoys up the sinking will ; 
It is the hope of evening drill, 
And breathing once fresh air again. 


The time draws on to’ards half-past four ; 

But still fresh work remains in store ; 

A gloomy draftsman still dictates, 

And warns we must obey the fates. 

I hear the trumpet’s blast alarming, 

In every staircase men are arming, 
As gentle evening falls : 

The Temples send a goodly train, 

And Lincoln’s Inn and Chancery Lane, 
And Gray’s monastic halls. 


The briefless here, a sturdy band, 
Both practice and respect command, 
While grim Q. C.’s inactive stand, 
And miss the court’s applause. 
Lord Campbell’s eyes with joy would shine, 
Could law and equity combine, 
As here they form one stalwart line, 
To aid their country’s cause. 
One law inspires, one badge each cap bedecks, 
Tis salus populi suprema lex. 


_ But ah! no bugle’s sound that frays 
The owlet’s on the bench of Grays, 
No Brewster’s voice may raise my mettle, 
Or help me this vile draft to settle. 
Alas! the hour has passed away ; 
Too late to join my squad to-day ! 
One voice still interrupts my lines, 
Tis Exdrs admors § assigns. 
—Punch. 





We close our list of American books with 
“The Cottages of the Alps, or Life and Man- 
ners in Switzerland,” “by a Lady,” of whom 
we shall only say that, if we had the option, we 
should most respectfully decline to travel through 
Switzerland or any other part of the world in 
her company. 





“Tue Sand-Hills of Jutland,” by Hans 
Christian Andersen, is a small volume compris- 
ing eighteen tales, most of which owe their ex- 
istence to that faculty which their author is 
known to possess, of interpreting the language 
spoken by birds, beasts, trees, winds, waters, 
and even of things commonly supposed to be 
Sagat such as an inkstand or the neck of a 

Ottie. 





Tue third volume of M. Guizot’s ‘‘ Memoirs 
to Illustrate the History of My ‘Time ” compre- 
hends the interval between the opening of the 
session of 1832, M. Guizot being Minister of 
Public Instruction, and the dissolution of the 
cabinet on the 22d of February, 1836, when it 
was succeeded by that of which M. Thiers was 
president. 





“ Tue Glaciers of the Alps,” a work compris- 
ing the results of three years’ personal observa- 
tion, by Professor Tyndale, is announced as 
forthcoming by Mr. Murray. 





An “ Account of the chief fibre-yielding prod- 
ucts of India,” by Dr. Forbes Watson, is about 
to be published by Messrs. Bell and Daldy. 
Portions of this work were read by the author 
before the Society of Arts during the past month. 

Tne well-known German author and travel- 
ler, J. Gerstaecker, has brought out two fresh 
volumes, descriptive of his voyages in the Pacific 
and Polynesia, and entitled, “Die Inselwelt” 
(The Island World). 
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